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PSEUDONYMS. 
Ix nothing is a commodity of good names so desirable 
as in the title of a book. Authors have sometimes 
been more puzzled in getting a good serviceable 
appellation for their work than in writing it. Walter 
Scott himself was reduced to the unmeaning monotony 
of personal names, in the utter impossibility of dis- 
covering a better mode of identification. Rob Roy 
had already a sort of reputation, and people who had 
either read Wordsworth’s ballad, or otherwise knew of 
the Scottish freebooter, had some little inkling of what 
they had to expect. But Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
Quentin Durward, what ideas did they suggest? Who 
can gather anything of interest, date, incident, manners, 
or situation from the mere advertisement of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield, or Little Dorrit. Nay, 
before the appearance of the first number, who could 
tell what Little Dorrit was? Was it a village like 
Chewton Parva?—or a district of a great city, like 
|| Little Britain?—or the diminutive for some gigantic 
Dorothy ?—or the pet name of a dog ?—or, finally, was 
|| it man, woman, or child? The world had its choice of 
all these and many more suppositions besides. But 
in these instances, as in those of the equally famous 
novels of the last century, their own immortality 
invests them with such fitness and propriety that no 
other title would seem equally appropriate. There 
appears something actually Shandean in the name of 
Shandy itself. Tom Jones, by any other name, might 
have been a Methodist preacher, and Robinson Crusoe 
never have had a thought of the sea. And this eternal 
fitness of things holds good of the names of the sub- 
ordinate personages of the tale, no less than of the 
title of the book. Just observe how the whole con- 
tinuity of the story is destroyed, if for a moment, and 
|| by a painful effort of the will, you think of Crusoe’s 
companion as his man Saturday, Monday, Wednesday ! 
It is evident nothing will do but Friday. You might 
as well talk of John Bull as Thomas—a thing alto- 
gether impossible and absurd. But this is only the 
case in works of supereminent skill. As to Lady 
Edith Brabazon de Belcour, in the Fashion and Passion 
of a distinguished authoress of the present day, you 
will see at once that she would be equally noble, 
equally witty, and equally fascinating, if she were 
Lady Ariana Plantagenet Harroville. Now try Die 
Vernon. Could she ride, could she talk, could she 
win as Selina Danvers? Wouldn’t she have been 
masculine in a hat, forward in manner, coarse in mind, 
if she had not been Diana the pure and elevated, 
Vernon the high born and graceful? So with Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie—no other signature could have recalled 


the glories of the Saltmarket with half the force. 
Could Bailie Jarvie without the Christian name have 
done it?—could Bailie Nicol without the surname? 
It was necessary that the whole man should be 
presented to us in all his individuality and strength 
of existence, and we feel in a moment that this could 
only be done by the combination of those names. Call 
him Smith, what is he? No kinsman of Rob Roy, 
no magistrate of Glasgow; no, not if Walter Scott had 
produced his baptismal register and his appointment 
to the bench from the books of the town-council. 

But peopie make the most astonishing efforts not to 
display in the title-page the contents and subjects of 
their books, but to conceal them; nay, to mislead the 
unwary observer into the purchase of a volume for 
which he has no possible use. An immense work was 
published many years ago and duly advertised under 
the name of Nimrod. Here was a disquisition evidently 
upon the sports of the field, the rise of hunting, the 
descent into harriers, creeping downward even so low 
as coursing. Still the work would be interesting; and 
a Suffolk squire or Forfarshire laird got possession of 
the sporting tome with much expectation of instruc- 
tion on the breed of dogs and the best way of preserving 
the fox. But what does he see? A most deep, 
erudite, and unintelligible inquiry into the building of 
the Tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the 
spread of peoples and languages—an omni-gatherum of 
philology, archeology, divinity, ethnology, and grammar, 
in all its chaotic origin and provincial developments. 
Was it not nearly akin to obtaining money under false 
pretences ? 

In the same manner, there has lately been a book 
not a little talked of in London, by the name of Judkin’s 
Moods.* Mr Judkin, the author, is already well 
known as a scholar and a painter, an eloquent preacher 
and excellent man. Has he joined the Lathams and 
Trenches in their inquiries into the English verb ?— 
has he set his talents to work on the subjunctive ?— 
has he thrown any new light on the imperative or 
indicative? Let us get the book, and become intimate 
with the history and genealogy of our parts of speech. 
Wonder on wonder again! It is a volume of sonnets! 
—but sonnets so refined in composition, so poetical 
in idea, and so various in subject, that they are worth 
a whole library of pamphlets on the wretched com- 
ponents of ‘to be’ or ‘to have.’ This, on the other 
hand, is bestowing a real benefit under a false address. 
Can anything be more pleasing in the way of surprise, 
than to open a book, expecting an explanation of why 
the imperfect has both a present and a partly past 


* London: Longmans. 1856, 
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signification, and to come on a Lake Picture like 
this? 


One morn awaking at a long-sought place, 
Whereto my steps had come the yesternight, 
Bent on my favourite sport and dear delight, 
The same which Walton loved, whose placid face 
Spake him the gentlest of a gentle race— 
Awaking early, ere a mountain-height 

Was reddened by the sunbeam, met my sight 
An image of pure beauty and of grace. 

For lo! before my window, jutting far 

Over the sheeted water, lay asleep 

In her own lustrous shadow still and deep, 

A milk-white swan! While yet one lingering star 
Stood over her, as loath its eye to take 

From that fair creature of the silent lake. 


There are moods of the mind in these pages speaking 
| a more touching language than Lindley Murray ever 
, dreamed of, recalling landscapes worthy of Claude or 
| Turner, and shewing how, in the hands of a true 

master of his art, the simplest incident can awaken 

‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 

Another marvel! We are political—though of no 
particular party, being open to the best offer from 
| any side, say the governorship of India, or, by way 
of a gentle sinecure, the embassy to Washington—and 
we have a great respect for departed statesmen. Ona 
| bookstall at the railway-station we see a nice little 
_ volume, evidently full of statistics and diplomacy, 
parliamentary debates, and the struggles of a great 
mind to break loose from the trammels of faction; for 
on the back of it is written in large gold letters the 
_ name of ‘ Peel.” Ah! how charming it will be to go 
over again the grand story of the rise and final triumph 
of an honest man!—the emancipation—the reform— 


| the corn-laws—and then the fatal close that left 
| Britannia without a pilot at the helm, ‘when the 


| winds whistled and the billows roared.’ Honest man? 
—great statesman ?—matchless pilot? It is no such 
thing! It is the collected poems of Edmund Peel,* 
one of the sweetest and gentlest minstrels that ever 
sang in lighted hall, or soothed the ear of beauty in 
her secret bower. A spirit of Christian charity breathes 
over all these charmed lines. Listening to senti- 
ments like these, who can trouble himself about the 
_ wordy war in St Stephen’s, the statecraft and elec- 
tioneering, and speechifying and mystifying even of 
the greatest of English ministers? Oh, fortunati 
_ agricole! he says, to the happy inhabitants of the 
‘Fair Island,’ which humbler describers call the Isle 
of Wight: 


Fortunate ye! who here a refuge find! 

Who in the light of a beloved eye, 

In the calm haven of an equal mind, 

Content in quietude to live and die, 

Dwell unreproved and build your hope on high! 

Who, when the powers of storm and darkness smite 

The deep, and shadows overcast the sky, 

Draw from the dreamy caves of sound and sight 
Voices of dulcet tone and visions of delight! 


Fortunate ye! who those fine cells employ 
To treasure duly all this earth displays 
Of beauty, and of bounty, and of joy; 
Who to the Giver of all good upraise 
The homage of the heart, continual praise! 
Happy are ye, who note in tint and tone 
A natural harmony; who feel the rays 
Of light and glory over nature thrown 
On leaf, and fruit, and flower, on stream and sparkling 
stone ! 
Worst and most audacious r of all—brazen 
as a sturdy gaberlunzie at a farmhouse door when 
all the men are in the field, and only granny and 


the maid are left in the deserted kitchen—unprin- | 
cipled as a begging-letter writer, with his wife in the 
scarlet fever, and three children lying unburied in the | 
house—here comes a captivating-looking little volume, | 
bearing on its shield the irresistible title, Guide to the 
Knowledge of Life.* Aha! now are we armed against | 
the tricks of the ring, the swindlings of the betting- | 
stand. How do the Casinos get on?—is the Divan | 
well frequented ?—how about Cremorne and the Coal 
Hole? What a pity this indispensable friend of the | 
Spoon and best companion of the Pump was not 
written in the time of Moses Primrose, before his 
remarkable purchase of the spectacles! This is the 
true simpleton’s protector—this, sir, is the shortest 
way to the knowledge of life—There isn’t a word | 
about tobacco, or Epsom, or Tattersall’s, from begin- | 
ning toend. The book is by Dr Robert James Mann, 
one of the scientific teachers of the time; sound in 
knowledge, earnest in purpose, and, above all writers | 
on intricate subjects, gifted with wonderful power of 
explanation and description. So let us be serious 
while we take a glance at the sort of life of which he 


opens to us some of the secrets, and examine what is | 
the kind of knowledge this compendium of learning | 


and science conveys. 


Beginning with the lowest forms of organised matter, | 
the tale is evolved before us with the clearness of the 


most lucid order, and the interest of a novel, of the | 


gradual processes conducting to the highest develop- 
ments of animated nature—the human frame, the ope- 
rations of the mind, and, finally, to decay and death. 
The life we are taught in this little volume is the life 
we live ; and there is allusion also to the house we live 
in, the furnishing of all the rooms, and, above all, 
the mysterious domestic economy of the immortal 
tenant. Whatever requires to be known of the portions 
of the body, their functions and uses, the best means 
for their sustentation and healthful action, is here 
displayed and intelligible at a glance. The book is 
a manual of anatomy, and physiology, and regimen, all 
in one. Then the analogies between the plant and 


animal are clearly pointed out; the different qualities | 


of food, the reasons of their varying effects: nothing 


is omitted which can either gratify the curiosity or | 


inform the mind. Never, surely, was temperance 
lecture more potent than the philosophical analysis 


of the causes and effects of intoxication contained | 


under the heading ‘Drink.’ Not that Dr Mann is so 
churlish as to forbid the use of fermented liquors 
entirely ; but he well fixes the boundary beyond which 


the convivialist shall not pass without having heavy | 


expiation to pay for his excess. ‘When the blood is 
kept charged with alcohol,’ he says, ‘ this principle acts 


at first as a powerful excitement to most of the vital | 
organs; but as it is an unnatural and superfluous © 


ingredient of the blood, and is not wanted there, nature 
hastens to get rid of the noxious intruder as rapidly 
as she can. She does this by resolving it into carbonic 
acid and water, and by then pouring these out through 


the lungs. Itis perfectly wonderful how rapidly alcohol | | 


is removed from the system in this way. When, how- 


ever, the alcohol is introduced more rapidly than it | 


can be got rid of, the blood becomes more and more 


charged with it, and then the alcoholised blood tells | 


upon every part of the frame: the heart begins to beat 


more quickly and more strongly; the skin grows hot, | 


and exhales abundance of perspiration; the secreting 


organs pour out more of their ordinary productions | 
than they usually do; the features grow flushed, the | 


eyes brighten, and the powers of the mind are quick- | 


ened.’ But let the social indulger beware. ‘The 


| 


intellectual powers are deranged under the stimulant | 
influence of alcohol, before any of the more material — 


functions of the body are much interfered with. The 


* London: Rivingtons. 1856. 


* London: Jarrold and Sons. 1856. 
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cerebral masses of the brain are of more exquisite organ- 
isation, and are more freely supplied with blood, than 
the other parts of the body ; hence, if the blood be kept 
charged with alcohol, the quickened thought that is at 
first produced is changed into confusion. Ideas flow 
very freely, and gain expression in words, but those 
words now become foreign to the purpose, and follow 
each other rapidly and incoherently. The highest facul- 
ties of the mind, those of intellect and will, become 
suspended, even while faculties a degree lower are only 
roused and excited. Alcohol attaches itself to brain- 
substance with peculiar avidity. Animals have had a 
quantity of spirits poured down their throats, and 
have then been killed soon afterwards, in order that the 
effect may be examined; and it has been found that 
there has been considerably more alcohol in their brains 
than in any other portion of their body, of equal size.’ 
The dread story is traced to its terrible ending—through 
the languor and depression which follow the excite- 
ment, to the period when the intellectual powers are 
entirely destroyed for the time; when the sensorial 
powers are suspended and placed in abeyance, till 
drunkenness has its final consummation, and the 
dishonoured grave receives its unconscious guest. 

‘The fourth stage of intoxication is death. Whether 
a man the insensibility of intoxication 
or not, depends upon the accident of his having 
swallowed a few drops more or less of the poison, 
under the load of which all his higher vital privileges 
are crushed for the time. It only needs that a little 
more alcohol should be accumulated in the blood, and 
the spinal cord will be rendered inactive under its 
stupifying presence, as well as the sensory and intel- 
lectual organs; and then the play of the chest, which 
is kept up by its influence, will be stilled, respiration 
will cease, venous blood will be sent in addition to 
the alcohol to where arterial blood ought to flow, and 
a few failing throbs of the heart will end the life that 
has been prized so lightly and thrown away so 
guiltily,’ 

How uniform are the lessons which wisdom teaches, 
whether furnished from the stores of religion or of 
science! In this volume, professing to be a guide 
to the simple scholar, are graspings at the highest and 
noblest objects of human inquiry, which would task 
the wisest of our philosophers. If issued in another 
form, and with more pretentious announcement, it 
would place Dr Mann on the same level with some 
of our highest scientific names. As it is, the modesty 
of his pretension masks the man, as his title masks 
his book. 


THE ROCK-TOMBS OF CYRENE. 
We are most of us familiar with the outline of the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. We well remember 
that our geographies told us of four or five desperate 
Moorish governments which flourished not long ago to 
the westward, celebrated for their piracies and slave- 
trade, the terror and the reproach of Christendom ; we 
also recollect that these pirates were severely punished 
by Lord Exmouth in 1816, and that subsequently a 
large tract of the country was conquered and colonised 
by the French; we further knew, that on the utmost 
verge of the east, Egypt lay like a stretch of verdure 
lining the banks of the Nile. But our books informed 
us nothing of that considerable district which ex- 
tended between Tripoli and Egypt; although anciently 
this lengthy region, bounded by the sea and the Velpa 
Mountains, was covered with flourishing cities, pos- 
sessed a numerous population, and carried on an 


extensive commerce in ivory, gold, precious stones, 
ostrich-feathers, and sldves. 


To make up for this omission, we have a very 


interesting volume before us, written by Mr James 
Hamilton, describing ‘a tour he has recently been 
making along the coast of this portion of Africa, and 
through the mountains that enclose the grand Desert 
of Barca. He left Malta in 1852, for Bengazi, the 
principal seaport on the Gulf of Sidra. From thence 
to Cyrene, all is barren; it was therefore necessary 
to take in a good store of provisions, and be provided 
with a faithful guide. He accordingly bought two 
wretched horses—wretched because he could get no 
better—for himself and servant, hired a quick-stepping 
camel—ridden by a young Arab, who officiated as 
coffee-maker and pipe-filler—to carry a light tent, 
carpets, and other articles required during the day, 
and other cameis for conveying the remainder of the 
baggage, including a large tent, crowbars, pickaxes, 
and other instruments for excavation, with water- 
skins, and six days’ allowance of barley for the horses. 
The feast of Ramadhan prevented our traveller’s 
leaving Bengazi for a month; but orders were 
given to set forward on the morrow of the Bairam. 
This happened to fall on a Wednesday, a day deemed 
unlucky in the calendar of the Moslems; and no 
quantity or quality of arguments could induce the 
guides and Arab attendants to commence the journey 
on that day. Thursday afternoon was therefore ap- 
pointed ; but fate and the Arabs decreed that the start 
should not take place until Saturday morning, by which 
time Mr Hamilton managed to overcome the natural 
dilatoriness of the Arab character in his servants. The 
route lay through that sort of country familiar to most 
readers of African travels—that is to say, through a 
rough, sandy, rocky, parched plain, with scanty vegeta- 
tion, and here and there a beautiful green spot. Of 
course, the wells were objects of great attraction, but 
these were few and far between. Sometimes the ruins 
of a marabut or tower, situated on an eminence not far 
from the track of the caravan, would invite inspection ; 
sometimes a company of Bedouins might be seen 
skirting the horizon like a small cloud, or gathered 
in groups round the margins of the wells; whilst 
the uncertainty whether their intent were wicked or 
charitable added much to the excitement and in- 
terest of the scene. Beyond Baidar, t und was 
carpeted with a short grass of a greenish-yellow hue, 
and dotted with thorny plants whose bursting leaf 
regaled the eye with its rich and lively green colour. 
Of the remainder of the journey to Cyrene, part was 
composed of a range of low undulating hills, offering, 
according to our author’s description, some of the most 
lovely silvan scenery in the world. The country was 
like a most beautifully arranged English garden, or 
rather lawn, covered with pyramidal clumps of ever- 
greens, variously disposed, as if by the hand of the 
most refined taste; while bosquets of juniper and 
cedar trees, relieved by the pale olive and the bright 
green of the tall arbutus-tree, afforded a most grateful 
shade from the mid-day sun. The immediate approach, 
however, to Cyrene became desert again, and 
avenues of tombs, hewn in or out of the rock, lined 
the road, until the ruined towers of the old city- 
walls led into the midst of the town, where a narrow 
gorge opened up a magnificent view over plains and 
hills to the blue Mediterranean. Mr Hamilton then 
sought out the cave whence the perennial spring of Cyre 
gushed forth—a spring scarcely less celebrated than 
the celebrated fountain of Arethusa—and having 
quaffed of its bright cool waters, pitched his tent 
close by. 

It was natural that our traveller should seek out 
this spot first: it was the existence of this spring that 
determined the early immigrants to found a city on 
the site; and when the city was in the zenith of its 
prosperity, the principal public buildings were grouped 
round it. The stream of water, however, which the 


fountain supplies has greatly diminished in volume 
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since the palmy days of Cyrene. It issues from a 
natural channel, artificially widened, and falls into a 
shallow square reservoir in the floor of the cave. A 
portico of beautiful white limestone, to which age gives 
a warm, golden hue, formerly adorned the front of the 
grotto. To the right, an inscription, cut in the rock, 
still remains, recording the restoration of the fountain ; 
whilst before it, the foundations of ancient buildings 
and heaps of marble fragments strew a narrow age 
form supported by two solid walls. Below these, a 
ground-terrace extends, on which stood in olden times 
temples, civic edifices, the agora or place of assembly 
for the people, and probably the monument of Battus 
mentioned by Pindar. To the left of, but below the 
fountain, massive fragments of marble cornices, fluted 
columns, the foundations of a structure believed to have 
‘been the temple of Apollo, and the ruins of a smaller 
building of more ancient construction, of which the 
lower parts of four pillars remain in position, are still 
to be met with. In this and a neighbouring ruin, Mr 
Hamilton made some excavations; but a few bronze 
and ivory fragments, a few vessels of terra-cotta of the 
very oldest workmanship, a part of an alabaster vase 
of remarkable thinness, and a finely draped statue of a 
Roman empress, the arms and head of which were 
gone, were all that rewarded his trouble. 

The best preserved monument in Cyrene, however, is 
the old Greek theatre: the external wall and nearly 
three-fourths of the circle occupied by the seats, are 
still perfect; only the proscenium is wanting. Of 
the seats, twenty-four rows remain visible above the 
mass of ruins; and judging from the space occupied by 
these, there may be ten or twelve rows more beneath. 
The theatre itself is built in the side of a hill, and the 
rampart-wall, which rises to the level of the orchestra, 
is nearly forty feet high. ‘The principal street of the 
city, the street of Battus, leads from the theatre, 
through a narrow ravine, the sides of which are steep, 
but present smooth surfaces, in some of which tombs 
have evidently been excavated, but which our traveller 
had not the leisure to explore. On the summit of a 
hill to the west, further ruins were discovered, con- 
sisting of corner of a tower-looking building, the 
sub-struct of which were very large. A good cubical 
altar of white marble—on the four sides of which were 
bass-reliefs, representing a figure standing in a four- 
horsed chariot, and a votive inscription, which it was 
difficult to decipher—was the principal object of anti- 
quity which rewarded the researches of Mr Hamilton ; 
and even this relic did not long exist after he had 
inspected it, for some Arabs, having seen him stopping 
before and apparently interested in examining it, defaced 
the block as soon as his back was turned. 

In fact, a strong feeling of jealousy against anti- 
quarian travellers exists amongst all Arab populations. 
It is not that they do not like to have their tombs and 
monuments meddled with, for they take no possible 
care of them themselves; they cannot, however, con- 
ceive the idea of persons coming from a distance, and 
laying out money in digging and excavating, only to 
gratify an antiquarian curiosity. They imagine that 
those Christians who visit these spots from Europe, 
are the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, and come to find treasures revealed to 
them by family tradition. This impression of course 
makes the native averse to all excavation; and like 
the dog in the manger, he will not excavate him- 
self; lie is too indolent to do so, and if it were in his 
power, would allow no one else to excavate. On one 
occasion, as the men employed by Mr Hamilton were 
digging amongst some ruins, a body of Bedouins 
interfered, and commanded them to desist. As they 
were armed, and seemed ready to enforce their de- 
mands by violence, Mr Hamilton refused to comply, 
and in his turn threatened. He knew well the Arab 
character. This firmness had the desired effect. The 


Bedouins retired after some altercation, which =“ 
in nothing, and a repetition of the interruption never | 
occurred. Another cause of annoyance arose from | 
the fanaticism of the people. A reputed saint, Who | 
inhabited a ruin near the cave beside which Mr 
Hamilton had pitched his tent, threatened that if he 
again darkened his door by his infidel shadow, he 
would shoot him. The next day, however, Mr 
Hamilton purposely passed, and found a company of 
thirty Arabs prepared to obstruct his passage: he 
therefore er boldly through them; but when he 
had gone a short way beyond, a stone was thrown at 
him, which fortunately missed its aim. Undaunted, 
Mr Hamilton turned back, and inquired who threw 
the stone. This information of course he could not 
get, but he laid a complaint against the whole com- 
pany before the cadi; they were therefore all 
punished, whilst he proceeded with his operations 
without molestation or hinderance. 

The glory of Cyrene, that which attracted Mr 
Hamilton’s principal attention, was the necropolis. 
Amongst its thousand monuments, many retain the 
traces of their ancient magnificence, and by these the 
skill and taste with which the chisel of the statuary 
was handled may be judged. ‘Some feelings of melan- 
choly,’ writes our author on entering this silent and 
deserted suburb, ‘must be awakened in every visitor 
as he follows those long lines of violated sepulchres 
ranged along the sides of the hills, obtruding far into 
the plain below, and stretching in every direction 
across the table-land to the south. The simple sar- 
cophagus and the proud mausoleum now alike gape 
tenantless; perpetuating neither the affection of the 
survivors, nor the merits of the dead, they are mute 
as to their history, their fate, and almost their names. 
Barbarian hands have disturbed the relics and rifled 
the treasures which they once contained ; the existence 
of such treasures must have been the incentives to, 
and can alone account for, the universal violation of 
the tombs—hatred, if profitless as well as toilsome, is 
seldom thus unrelenting !’ 

The principal sepulchres of the necropolis seem to 
belong to two epochs. The earlier epoch is indicated 
by the impressive monolithic vastness peculiar to the 
infancy of architecture; the latter, by the minute 
yet graceful decorations always traceable to a more 
advanced stage and perfect development both of art 
and science. ‘To an intermediate period, observes Mr 
Hamilton, may be ascribed the cave-tombs faced with 
masonry, and the circular temple-shaped monuments 
which are frequently to be met with; whilst the plain 
sarcophagus, rising from the rock out of which it has 
been hewn, and of which it still forms a part, may 
belong to any epoch. 

The sarcophagi, the immediate receptacles of the 
dead, were arranged in a low chamber, entered from an 
exterior court. In the sides and floors of this chamber, 
cavities were cut to the number of twelve or sixteen, 
and each cavity held one sarcophagus. Occasionally, 
the sarcophagus was double, and capable, therefore, of 
holding two bodies. Sometimes, instead of the low 
chamber, a long low gallery opened upon a series of 
rooms having two or three tiers of cavities, each 
capable of containing two sarcophagi. The interiors 
of most of these chambers were left in a rough 
unpolished style; but in a few, indications of paint 
and plaster having been used still remained, whilst 
others exhibited beautifully finished stone-work and 
polychromatic decorations. The fagade with which 
the entrance was generally adorned, when executed in 
masonry, was very fine, as the broken statues and 
fallen columns which strew the ground amply testify. 
One sepulchre in particular is minutely described, 
the interior walls of which were covered with frescoes 
of considerable merit, and in a good state of preser- 
vation. The most easily distinguishable figures form 
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a group consisting of two wrestlers engaged in a 
contest, and a third lying on the ground; whilst 
what may be the umpire with the prize-cup, or an 
attendant with the oil-cruise, is looking on in the 
corner. To the right are two more figures, distinct 
from the former group, one of whom seems to be 
inviting the other, apparently a youth, to enter a 
doorway to which he points. It is not improbable this 
is intended to represent symbolically the genius of 
youth urging him to enter the Temple of Fame. To 
this follows a figure draped in a flowing robe, his head 
crowned with ivy or vine leaves, his right hand 
extended, and in his left a lyre; then succeeds an 
orator with a roll of papyrus in his hand, and then a 
musician playing upon a lyre. There are also other 
groups still more elaborate. In one of them, which 
contains eight figures, all crowned with ivy, a herald 
is represented blowing a horn, and an attendant 
carrying a square chest. After this appears a headless 
form, then a person playing on a lyre, surrounded by 
seven others; whilst a little further on, we have a male 
figure in a tragic mask, apparently declaiming to a 
female, also masked, and accompanied by seven attend- 
ants, crowned with garlands. On either side of the 
doorway of the sepulchre, a lion and tiger fight and a 
hunt are depicted. The lion is attacking a bull, and 
close by is a tiger preparing to spring upon the neck 
of the lion. Above, are stags, gazelles, dogs, and 
chacals. Spears are flying about in all directions. 
On the opposite side, separated by a column supporting 
a vase, a man letting slip a greyhound, a stag, two 
hares, and numerous dogs, indicate at once the subjec 
of the picture. . 

Before concluding this short account of the tombs 
of Cyrene, we must describe a monument that exists 
near the theatre, and, according to Mr Hamilton, one 
of the most splendid in the city. It consists of a vast 
chamber entirely excavated in the rock, the entrance 
of which is adorned by a portico supported by five 
square pillars, and an inner chamber of smaller dimen- 
sions. Sometimes, instead of chambers for the sar- 
cophagi, sarcophagi hewn out of the living rock are 
found. These occur in groups, rising one above the 
other, on the top of the low hills out of which they 
are cut. The four sides of some of these sarcophagi 
stand out of the rock; sometimes only three, or even 
two, are thus separated ; sometimes three or four are 
collected together in one line, with no other division 
than a small space between the lids, and a narrow 
gutter to carry off the rains accumulating from their 
sloping roofs. 

To complete the idea of the necropolis, or rock- 
tombs of Cyrene, we must endeavour to picture to 
our minds the fig-tree, the olive, the oleander, and the 
cypress, lending, as in the Wady Bil Ghadir, their 
various and contrasting hues to the sombre beauty of 
the scene. We are sorry we cannot accompany Mr 
Hamilton in his visits to Derna, Tolmeita, and Tancra, 
or cross with him the Desert, and tell of his experiences 
at the oasis of Angila, or his perils and imprisonment 
at Siwah. This part of his work is not, however, 
altogether new to the reader, Hornemann, Bellefond, 
and Mr Bayle St John having previously given us 
accounts of these unchanging oases. But Cyrene 
enjoys a peculiar interest. It is one of those places 
mentioned in the New Testament—the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene—whence came some of those listening to 
the appeal of the apostle Peter. Cyrene was founded 
by a Dorian named Battus, 700 years before the 
Christian era, and was called after Cyre, a daughter of 
the king of the Lapithe, a bold and courageous woman. 
Several legends are associated with its foundation. It 
is not our intention to pursue its history. We may, 
however, mention that it fell to Ptolemy, who suc- 
ceeded Alexander in Egypt, when it assumed the name 
of Pentapolis. It was never subject to a regular 


government, the people enjoying unrestrained liberty, 
and hence the place was a favourite resort of the 
persecuted Jews, who formed here a colony. At 
length it was merged into a Roman province in con- 
junction with Crete; and in the division of the empire 
fell to Constantinople, whose misfortunes and miseries 
during the decline it fully shared. The nomad Arab 
tribes in the end acquired the ascendancy, and 
Cyrene, the splendid capital of Pentapolis, shorn of 
her ancient queenliness and beauty, became a waste 
and solitary city. 


A NEW WAY OF MAKING MONEY. 


Trisity Term—hot, dusty, feverish Trinity Term— 
was over at last; the mace-bearer had taken away his 
bauble, and deposited the same in a strong-box, where 
it was destined to remain until the 2d of November; 


‘the Lord Chancellor had smiled a learned smile as 


he doffed his robes, and thought of the Kentish hop- 
gardens; Sergeant Swillens had dried his eyes, red 
with much weeping over the matrimonial quarrels of 
‘his own, his native land ;’ the exciting case of Potts 
v. Robinson, together with the tender correspondence 
exchanged between that ‘lowly maiden in her flower,’ 
as my friend Bob Strongo touchingly described his 
client, the barmaid of ‘The Hole in the Wall,’ and 
that profligate young aristocrat, Ensign Robinson of 
the —st West India Regiment; even my own little 
suit about a mill and a water-course, on which I had 
expended considerable forensic eloquence, and, in 
imitation of a distinguished living statesman, had, 
@ propos de bottes, instructed the bucolic minds of 
twelve sturdy Britons as to the glorious nature of the 
Bill of Rights—all these things had passed away, 
and we were let out of school for the long vacation. 

Now, I maintain that no one but a lawyer who has 
spent the loveliest part of the summer cooped up in 
half-suffocating courts, too often wasting entire days 
on the back-benches, vainly waiting for that ‘ occasion 
sudden’ which, alas! so seldom comes, can appreciate 
fully the magic of those three little words—the long 
vacation. Visions of green fields and tain-glens 
—if his tastes be pastoral; of pump-rooms, circulating 
libraries, umbrella-shaped hats, and telescopic views of 
mermaids emerging from bathing-machines—if social ; 
of the moors or the Mediterranean—if adventurous : 
these float across his mind in delightful confusion. 
Two entire months to go where he likes, do what he 
likes, and dress how he likes!—why, it is absolutely 
worth while going through a course of Fern on Con- 
tingent Remainders—and these are big words—to relish 
those two months with the true smack. Fancy me, 
then, most benevolent reader, seated one fine August 
night in my solitary chambers in the Temple, smoking 
the pipe of tranquillity, listening to the gentle plash 
of the fountain below, and revolving in my mind a 
number of cheap pedestrian excursions. At length I 
grow so embarrassed in the choice, that I am more than 
half inclined to take my gun, and ramble quietly down 
to my dear old aunt in Devonshire—when I suddenly 
recollect receiving some months ago a letter from my 
friend, Fritz von H——. I was too busy at the time 
to pay much attention to its contents, especially as 
they were conveyed through the medium of the German 
language, in a hand by no means the most intelligible ; 
so that I now opened my desk, and reperused the 
epistle, which I found contained an intimation of 
the marriage of the High well-born Freiherr von 
H—— with the ditto Friulein Bertha von S——,’ 
and, what was much better, a pressing invitation to 
come and visit him in his new abode in the Berg 
Strasse. 

Fritz had been my college-chum, or dutzcamarede, 
as they say in Germany; and I had never seen the 


kindhearted fellow since we parted one winter-night, 
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years ago, on the bridge of Mayence—I to shave off my 
moustaches, and become a member of the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple; and my friend to enter 
the 3d Uhlan Regiment of His Imperial Royal Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria. My mind was made up in 
a minute. I wrote a few letters, thrust half-a-dozen 
clean shirts into my knapsack, hunted out my pass- 
port, and by noon next day was pleasantly steaming 
down the Thames in the Antwerp boat.—After a 
lounge through Belgium, I made my way to Heidel- 
berg, and engaged a voiturier to drive me over to the 
village where my friend resided. To my surprise, on 
reaching W——, and inquiring the direction of the 
house, mine host immediately assumed an air of pro- 
found respect. He was delighted, he said, to be of 
service to any friend of the noble Baron von H——, 
and would himself accompany me to the schiloss ; but 
just at this instant a handsome open carriage drove 
up to the door, and a gentleman alighting, inquired 
whether any English traveller had recently passed 
through the village—that in case such a person 
arrived, he was immediately to be conveyed to the 
castle, as a visitor from that country was hourly 
expected. For a moment, I could scarcely believe 
that the polished stranger before me was the veritable 
Fritz of yore; but all doubts were speedily removed 
by his recognising and welcoming me with a warmth 
that would seem exaggerated to an Englishman accus- 
tomed only to our own undemonstrative manners. 

As soon as the first greetings were over, I discharged 
my slender bill at the gasthaus, handed my knapsack 
to the astonished chasseur, and took my seat in the 
carriage by my friend’s side. He was in high spirits, 
and whipped the horses on to a gallop, until we 
reached a pretty lodge-gate, through which we drove 
up to a charming country-house, constructed out of 
the remains of a feudal castle that had formerly 
belonged to a robber-knight, whom tradition named as 
an ancestor of the present proprietor. <A servant in 
livery now conducted me to my bedroom, from whose 
Gothic windows I could feast my eyes on the scenes 
where so many years of my boyhood had been spent, 
and drink im the full beauty of that unrivalled land- 
scape, with the Rhine in the distance, like a huge 
silver snake winding along through that ‘land of joy,’ 
as the dear old minnesdngers called this territory. I 
was next introduced to Madame la Baronne, a very 
charming girl, with the clear blonde complexion and 
homely grace so characteristic of her countrywomen— 
a grace which welcomes you as a cousin or very near 
connection of the family. The dinner was excellent; 
the Sillery sparkled in the rich crystal; the Stein- 
berger had the true amber glow; and above all, the 
coffee and canaster, served afterwards in a delicious 
little smoking-room, whose walls glittered with a 
fantastic exhibition of the pipes of all nations, were 
absolutely all that mortal man could desire. Really, 
thought I to myself, as I lay awake that night, Fritz 
must by some clandestine means or other have become 

of Aladin’s lamp, Fortunatus’s purse, or one 
of those delightful machines for converting gold out 
of dry leaves, so plentiful in the reign of Haroun al 
Raschid of blessed memory, but which seem unfortu- 
nately to have entirely disappeared with the califate 
of Bagdad. There was something fairylike and unreal 
in all this wealth; and had I found on awaking next 
morning that the schloss had vanished into thin air, 
and that I was the inmate of a cottage in the middle of 
a wood, the guest of my old friend Fritz the forester, and 
his pretty little wife Bertha, in an apple-green spencer, 
I don’t think I should have expressed much astonish- 
ment; in fact, I rather fancy I anticipated some such 
miracle to take place, and was consequently slightly 
disappointed at finding nothing supernatural had 


| on you into a little secret concerning Fritz’s previous 


occurred during the night. To explain this, I must | The 


position in the world. He was the son of a poor officer, 
who had made the campaign of Moscow ar that 
German hero, Prince Emille of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
had, by strict economy, been enabled to send his son 
to the university of Heidelberg, where we first became 
acquainted. But nature never intended that my friend 
should become a doctor of philosophy; and so, after 
neglecting his lectures, fighting a score of duels, and 
making a grand reputation at the kneipe, his father 
removed him in despair, and, with some difficulty, pro- 
cured him a cadetship in the Austrian hussars. Here, 
as elsewhere, he soon became a leading favourite; his 
handsome person and generous qualities rendered him 
the admiration of the ladies and the pride of his corps ; 
he ate, drank, danced, made merry like a lion-hearted 
dragoon as he was, and got into debt. Two years ago, 
he wrote me a very desponding letter, wherein he 
stated his embarrassed circumstances, and his intention 
of seeking active service in some other land; so that 
his present affluence naturally astonished me, and I 
could only account for his good-fortune by ascribing it 
entirely to his wife, However, as he never evinced 
any desire to be communicative on this point of his 
history, I felt a delicacy in alluding to the subject, and 
gradually dismissed it from my mind. 

We had a glorious autumn! The fine bracing air 
of the Berg Strasse sent the blood coursing through 
my veins with a tingling alacrity unknown for many 
a weary month of my parchment-life. The glow and 
keen enjoyment of youth seemed again restored to me, 
and I met with no unlucky contre-temps to disturb my 
perfect enjoyment. Both my friends were the kindest 
of all conceivable hosts and hostesses, ever scheming 
little parties of pleasure or excursions into the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and rendering the same doubly 
attractive by their fine social qualities. Then on grand 
occasions, Fritz and myself used to depart in great 
splendour for the chase ; and I felt that, for a Chancery 
lawyer, I really represented pretty respectably the 
race of British Nimrods amid this conclave of hirsute 
cavaliers. 

But alas! and alas! even the long vacation will 
pass away; and the brown woods and falling leaves 
now warned me that Michaelmas term was near at 
hand, and that I must prepare for my departure home 
—home! What a bitter mockery there was in the very 
idea of my home!—a home in the Temple, where my 
most cordial welcome would proceed from an ancient 
female of unattractive aspect (my laundress!), and a 
dismal hobbledehoy with a profusion of unkempt red 
hair (my clerk !) 

One evening towards the close of my visit, Fritz 
and I were sitting alone in the rauchzimmer, chatting 
pleasantly over our early friendship, and recalling the 
burschen life with all its vanished joys and sorrows. 
It was a wild night. The wind howled in fitful gusts 
across the mountains, and came moaning through the 
old belfry in accents of despair. Heavy masses of 
clouds scudded rapidly along the heavens, and every- 
thing betokened a storm. It was just such a night 
as the spectral huntsman and his lawless gang would 
choose for their unearthly glee amidst the Harz 
Mountains—such a night as, if sleeping alone in a 
certain ruined tower not far distant, I should fully 
expect about two o’clock the panel of the wainscotting 
to open with an unearthly sound, and a lady in white to 
advance stealthily to my side, and imprint three frozen 
kisses on my brow, then, with uplifted finger and a 
reproachful glance, slowly again retire. In fact, it 
was one of those nights when, bluster as we will, we 
are all of us superstitious, and when, for my own part, 
I would assuredly prefer the society of a boon-com- 
panion over a steaming bowl of punch, to being left 
alone in any ruined tower in any part of Germany. 
wind rose higher and higher, and the dismal 
shriek-owl mingled its notes with those of a dog in the 
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village, baying at the moon. We drew nearer the fire, 
threw a fresh log on, and smoked hard. My friend was 
evidently distrait and uneasy; and after an unusually 
long pause, during which he puffed out enormous 
— of smoke, he turned suddenly round and 
said: 

‘Harry, since you have been here, you have often 
wondered how I became of my present 
fortune. I know it. I could see it in every look. I 
enjoyed mystifying you; but I never intended letting 
you depart without telling you how I made my money. 
You remember a Werterish sort of letter I wrote you 
a year or two ago. About that time, I was in con- 
siderable trouble. Our regiment had been stationed 
for some months in a small town on the Bohemian 
frontier; and, as I had nothing else to do, I managed 
to fall in love, veritably over head and ears in love, 
with the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman. At 
first, all went on prosperously enough, and I had 
already constructed some very magnificent chdteaur 
en Espagne for our future abode. My love was amply 
returned; and the confiding innocence of a young 
country girl, fresh and pure as one of her own moun- 
tain-flowers, contrasted so favourably with the artificial 
graces of the great ladies I had recently left in Vienna, 
that I felt a tremulous rapture, difficult to describe, in 
possessing the affections of so pure a heart. Matters 
went on in this happy way for some time; but “always 
to woo and never to wed,” although good in a song, 
becomes a bore in reality; so I screwed up sufficient 
courage one afternoon, as we were sitting alone chatting 
“across the walnuts and the wine,” to ask the count’s 
consent to our marriage. He seemed perfectly asto- 
nished, and asked me what fortune I had to support a 
wife upon. Here was a knock-down blow to all my 
hopes. Fortune—my fortune! Surely it must be a 
joke for any one to ask Lieutenant Fritz von H—— 
what his fortune was. But I resolved to use no decep- 
tion ; so I gave the old gentleman a minute and graphic 
account of my worldly possessions. As I concluded, 
he rose, saying very quietly: 

“I wish to avoid all recriminations. If you have 
been wrong in playing the réle of an adventurer— 
pardon the expression—I was equally to blame in 
encouraging your visits; therefore I cast no reproach 
upon your conduct: it was what men of the world and 
romance-writers would applaud. Now, let there be 
no further doubt on this subject. You are a suitor 
for my daughter’s hand; her affections, you say, are 
already yours, and I believe your general character 
to be fair and honourable. I therefore will not raise 
any unnecessary obstacles in the way of your union” 
(I was ready to embrace the old fellow for joy), 
“but there are conditions” (my face fell immediately) 
“which must be fulfilled before my consent can be 
obtained. I consider that it would not be prudent for 
two young people in your station of life to marry much 
under a yearly income of 6000 florins. My daughter’s 
marriage-portion will not exceed the moiety of this 
sum. Therefore, my young friend, you will see that 
until you can make up the difference, I should not be 
doing my duty were I to yield to your wishes;” and 
so saying, he rang the bell, and bowed me out of the 
room with perfect courtesy. 

‘I left the house mechanically without saying a word. 
I was quite stupified, and continued so for the next 
few days. I have the recollection of writing a letter 
to the dear girl I was losing, but what about, it would 
puzzle me much to tell. At length the colonel, seeing 
how ill I looked, gave me a month’s leave of absence, 
and advised me strongly to travel. Caring but little 
where I went, I found myself, after a week’s ramble, 
deposited one afternoon just outside the pretty village 
of Homburg, where I engaged a quiet lodging for a 
few days. ‘The neighbouring scenery pleased me; and 
that was lucky, for I cared nothing just then, as you 


may believe, for drinking, or gaming, or sociality of 
any kind. That evening I read part of Zanoni, took a 
stroll in the Frankfort road, and returned to bed at 
an early hour. When I awoke next morning, the first 
object that met my eye was a large heap of gold care- 
fully piled up on the dressing-table. Strange that I 
had not noticed it before. I must have mistaken my 

m, or made some confounded blunder; so I 
immediately rang the bell, and demanded an explana- 
tion of the mystery. The landlady could not solve 
it; I was in my own room; no money was left there 
last night ; the servants had neither seen nor heard any 
one moving about the house; consequently, I must 
have placed the gold on the table myself. 

‘Unable to get at any explanation, I carefully counted 
the money, which amounted to the large sum of 10,000 
florins, and locked it up in my portmanteau, fully 
expecting to have a claimant for it in the course of 
the day. But, to my great surprise, no such person 
appeared, and I went to bed that night with these 
riches still in my possession, previously taking the 
precaution to lock my door and place the key under 
my pillow. The following morning, a similar heap of 
gold and bank-notes stood on my table. I sprang out 
of bed, unlocked my portmanteau, and found the money 
I had deposited there untouched. I next examined the 
room: there was no entrance but through the door, and 
this was fastened, and the key safely stowed away 
under the pillow. I now called the landlady, and some- 
what sternly rebuked her for permitting these practical 
jokes in her house; but the poor woman’s face too 
plainly shewed that she at least was innocent of all 
participation in them; so that I again counted the 
money, and placed it with the other sum. 

‘That night, before going to bed, I made a minute 
survey of the premises, carefully hasping the window 
and locking the door; but the good fairy who supplied 
me so liberally with gold, was not to be shut out thus 
easily, and I found on awakening a larger sum than 
ever on my table. It was perfectly useless asking the 
landlady or servants any further questions—they only 
stared at me; and the other lodgers were by no means 
persons of affluence. Unable, therefore, to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion, I rambled ut the pro- 
menade in a somewhat dreamy state of mind that day. 
I thought people seemed to look at me in a peculiar 
manner as I passed along, but this was probably mere 
fancy on my part. Towards evening, I received a 
letter from my darling girl, saying that she had at 
length succeeded in inducing her father to accept me 
as his future son-in-law, and that they were now on 
their way to Homburg. The count added a few lines, 
wherein he stated that this decision was caused partly 
by his daughter’s entreaties and failing health, and also 
by the excellent character my colonel had given him of 
me. You can easily imagine my joy at this unexpected 
announcement; in fact, it was almost greater than I 
could with safety bear in my then excited state of 
mind. Brimful of happiness, I ate a light supper that 
evening, smoked two or three pipes, and was sound 
asleep long before midnight; but although I went to 
bed at an early hour, I felt unusually lethargic in the 
morning, and when I awoke, it was ten o’clock, and 
the count was waiting for me in the adjoining room. 
I sprang out of bed to embrace him. 

“ Hold, sir!” said he, drawing himself up proudly. “I 
promised my daughter’s hand to a poor but honourable 
man; it shall never be given to a wealthy blackleg” 
—and he pointed scornfully to the table, where, as 
usual, lay a mass of bank-notes and gold. 

‘I felt the blood mount to my head as he uttered 
these words, but I made a grand effort to be calm. 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “I know you do not wish 
to add insult to my other misfortunes, and therefore 
I attribute those harsh expressions entirely to mis- 
apprehension. I never was a gambler. I have no 
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wish to deny or even extenuate my many transgres- 
sions, but I solemnly assure you that I never was a 
gambler. Let me know the name of your informant, 
and he shall either eat his own words or bite the dust 
before another day is over.” 

‘The count shook his head, and pointed to the heap 
of gold. 

“By everything that is holy in this world, I swear 
that I am ignorant of how that money came into this 
room !” 

‘The count still shook his head, and smiled ironically. 

“In the name of God, here on my bended knees, I 

t that oath; and as a soldier and a man of honour, 
I pledge my life that what I have sworn is true.” 

‘The count still shook his head, and his lips wore the 
same incredulous smile. 

“Tf, sir, you neither believe my oath as a Christian, 
nor my word as a gentleman,” said I, rising indignantly, 
“T have nothing further to add, save merely this— 
that had any other man but the Count von S—— 
insulted me in this manner, his conduct should not 
have passed with impunity. For your daughter’s sake, 
for the deep love I shall ever bear towards her, I am 
content to suffer this indignity unavenged ;” and I rang 
the bell for the servant to open the door. 

“You renounce all pretension to my daughter’s 
hand?” said the count, perfectly unmoved. 

“Never!” cried I passionately—“ never at the 
bidding of a fickle and remorseless tyrant !—never 
until she herself renounces me.” 

“ She has done so!” calmly replied my visitor, opening 
his pocket-book and delivering to me a letter. 

‘I clutched the paper franticly in my hand—I 
fastened my eyes on the well-known characters. It 
was too true—she discarded me! In a few calm but 
decisive sentences, blotted with tears, but not other- 
wise evincing any grief, she acquainted me with my 
doom. The missive fell like a stone from my grasp, 
and an icy chill shot into my heart. 

“You no longer refuse my request?” asked the 
count, moving across the room. 

“T do not, sir,” replied I, with a great effort at self- 
control, all my pride coming to my temporary assist- 
ance. “I willingly renounce every claim to your 
daughter’s hand, and hope she may enjoy the happiness 
she so fully deserves. With the greatest. imaginable 
pleasure, count, I renounce your friendship, and trust 
that your chivalrous conduct on this occasion will ever 
continue to be a subject of self-gratulation. I have 
the honour to wish you a very good-morning, Count 
von S——;” and so saying, I most courteously attended 
my visitor to the door. 

‘When he had gone, I staggered back to my chamber, 
and fell almost senseless into the arm-chair. How 
long I continued there, I cannot say. The hours passed 
without my taking the slightest heed of their rapid 
flight. Breakfast was brought to me, and I ate it; the 
same with dinner and supper; I ate them heartily, I 
believe, but without the slightest appetite. I smoked, 
I drank wine, but all mechanically, as it were, without 
enjoyment, and yet I was not positively ill. One 
single thought, the thought of my mysteriously 
acquired wealth, preyed upon my mind with the 
morbid tenacity peculiar to an overstrung nervous 
system. It haunted me like a spectre, that heap 
of gold; and I would have willingly given the whole 
of it to learn by what stealthy means it came into 
my possession. But fruitless were my endeavours 
to resolve the enigma; and I finally determined, by 


way of quieting my mind, and at the same time con-. 


vincing the count of the injustice he had done me, 
to state the entire case to the municipal authorities, 
intrust the money to their care, for the benefit of 
the poor—in case no one claimed it within a certain 
period—and then to leave the place. After forming 
this resolution, I felt much relieved, and took up 


my hat for a stroll. It was a lovely evening, and 
groups of gay promenaders were out enjoying the 
balmy summer air; and at a short distance from the 
village, I met the count, his daughter, and an elderly 
gentleman, who was talking to his companions in an 
unusually grave manner. As I approached, the 
stranger gazed at me with much apparent interest, 
the others passing by with a very slight mark of recog- 
nition. I observed, however, that the poor girl looked 
pale and much dejected; and cut to the quick by the 
spectacle of her unhappiness, yet smarting under a 
sense of her cruel conduct, I returned home, fully 
resolved to depart in the course of the following day, 
and by active employment in some foreign country, 
endeavour to forget my past misery. 

‘To my infinite surprise, however, I was awakened 

next morning by a loud rapping at the door, and on 
opening it, was warmly embraced by the count, who, 
with many apologies for his harsh conduct, begged 
. I would dismiss all recollection of it from my 
mind. 
‘I started back, rubbed my eyes, and stared at my 
companion in perfect amazement. Was he mad? or 
was I dreaming? or were we, both of us a couple of 
lunatics? I felt my head wander, and knew not what 
to say. 

“Forgive me, my dear boy,” said he, pressing my 
hand—“ forgive me for my unjust suspicions yesterday ; 
and if you can so far forget what then transpired, my 
daughter may still live to be a happy woman.” Here he 
gave me a letter from her, full of repentance, of joy 
at my innocence, and of passionate love. 

‘I was more amazed than ever. The usual heap of 
rouleaux and bank-notes, my fairy gift, lay on the 
dressing-table; nothing was altered; why then this 
violent change in the count’s conduct? I began to 
suspect that his mind was slightly disordered, and 
that this was the real cause of his eccentric behaviour. 
He evidently guessed at my thoughts, for he said, with 
a quiet smile: 

“No, no, my boy; it is not so; but I will at once 
explain this strange story. After you left V——, my 
daughter’s health appeared to be in danger of breaking 
down; and hearing Colonel von Stein speak so favour- 
ably of your character, I determined on waiving all 
further objections to your union; but no sooner had I 
arrived in Homburg, than I heard every one talking 
of the extraordinary luck of a young Austrian officer, 
who had for the last week been a nightly visitor and 
large gainer at the rouge-et-noir tables. I listened 
attentively, struck by the resemblance this young 
officer bore to yourself; and, on further inquiry, 
learned that it was no other person than my accepted 
son-in-law who was becoming so notorious. At first, 
I could scarcely credit this tale; but hearing it con- 
firmed on all sides, I was compelled to believe it. 
From your landlady, I gathered that it was your habit 
to retire to bed at an early hour, then to get up, dress, 
and leave the house; that you usually returned about 
midnight with a bag of money, which she was informed 
you had won at the Kursaale. ; 

“Ah, sir, I fear the poor young gentleman is touched 
here,’ said‘ the woman, pointing to her forehead, ‘ for 
in the morning he will call me up, and ask a hundred 
questions about how the money came into the room.’ 

“ As there could be no further doubt concerning your 
identity, I informed my daughter of the result of my 
inquiries; and the poor girl, although with a break- 
ing heart, saw at once the infamy of marrying a 
blackleg—for it was the general opinion that your 
invariable success did not proceed from mere chance. 
The scene that took place yesterday was in conse- 
quence of these discoveries; and although no one can 
regret it more than myself, I still think the circum- 
stances that had then just transpired at all events 
serve to palliate my conduct. However, to proceed, 
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for I observe you are eager for the dénouement. At 
the table-d’héte, I sat next to a celebrated physician 
from Berlin—the same gentleman you saw with us 
last evening—who, amongst other things, told me that 
he was then watching a curious case of somnambulism, 
and that, if I felt any interest in such matters, he 
would be happy to shew it me. I accepted his offer ; 
and we were talking the matter over, when you 
passed by us, and the doctor, to my great amazement, 
whispered in my ear: 

“*That is the young man; he frequents the salon 
de jeu every night at a certain hour, and invariably 
wins large sums of money.’ 

“ My curiosity was now highly excited, and I accom- 
panied my friend to the gambling-rooms, where I 
anxiously awaited your arrival. At length the door 
opened, and you entered the apartment, took your 
seat at the table, opened your pocket-book, and drew 
out some notes with the most perfect coolness. I 
confess I was astonished, for, after your violent pro- 
testations of innocence, I did not expect you would 
have had the effrontery to ply your black art before 
my very eyes. As for the somnambulism, I frankly 
confess I did not believe a word of it; your eyes were 
wide awake; you even surveyed me quite unabashed ; 
and your fixed look and rigid manner I attributed to 
trick. The game : a crowd of eager spec- 
tators flocked round the table; you played heavily, 
and constantly won. At length, after a pause, you 
laid the highest stake permitted by the laws of the 
establishment on the zéro noir. There was a stir of 
excitement amongst the bystanders; the croupiers 
looked grave, and the banker took copious pinches of 
snuff. At length the ball was sent whirling round the 
cylinder. 

“*QLe jeu est fait,’ said the croupier with unusual 
excitement, and immediately the ball fell. 

“ An exclamation of surprise burst from the lips of all 
present. By one of those rare chances in the game, 
the zero had won, and the manager prepared to pay 
you thirty-five times the amount of your stake—at the 
same time informing the company, that in consequence 
of the run of ill-luck it had sustained, the bank was 
broken for the night ; whereupon you quietly gathered 
your money together, and rose from your seat. Our 
eyes met, but you shewed no mark of recognition ; and 
boiling over with indignation at this unparalleled 
charlatanry, I was on the point of openly accusing 
you of your barefaced trick, when the doctor suddenly 
pulled my sleeve. 

“*For God’s sake, do not speak to him at present,’ 
said he in evident alarm. ‘If you awake him now, 
he will probably never leave this room alive ;’ and he 
held me back. 

“ We followed you out of the building, and saw you 
walk steadily home with your bag of gold, take out 
a key, open the street-door, light a lamp, and mount 
the stairs to your bedroom. From a gate on the 
opposite side of the road, we could see you arrange 
your money on the table, then quietly undress, get 
into bed, and extinguish the light. 

“¢That young man’s case is one of the most curious 
I have yet met with,’ said the doctor. 

“* And do you seriously believe that he has been 
asleep all this time ?’ asked I incredulously. 

“Most assuredly. I am as convinced of the fact 
as that we two are now awake. In the course of a 
pretty long practice, several strange instances of 
sleep-walking have presented themselves to my notice, 
and, as you are possibly aware, I enjoy some little 
reputation in this branch of the science. Had you 
startled that young man, the probability is that he 
would have dropped down dead at your feet. So you 
now see, my dear sir, the peril you have just avoided.’ 

“* But, doctor,’ said I, becoming greatly alarmed, ‘do 
you think you could cure him?’ 


“*Of course I do,’ replied he with a good-humoured 
smile. ‘In a couple of months, I will guarantee that 
he shall have no trace remaining of this peculiar 
habit, and, with proper care on his part, that he shall 
not be subject to relapse.’ 

“So, my dear Fritz, I hope you will make my 
daughter a happy woman, by putting yourself under 
the doctor's care for a short time.” 

“With the utmost pleasure,” replied I, perfectly 
bewildered at these strange revelations. 

‘The physician now entered the room, and his 
pleasant, cordial manner soon removed all feeling of 
uneasiness on my part. After half an hour’s friendly 
gossip, the count proposed that I should pay my 
devoirs to another friend; and taking my arm, he 
hurried me along to his hotel, where I found Bertha, 
full of self-reproaches and generous affection, ready to 
welcome me. We spent a happy day together; and 
the kindhearted physician removed all alarm by again 
assuring me that my case would soon yield to proper 
treatment; so I counted my involuntary gains, which 
amounted to the large sum of 100,000 florins; and 
accompanied the doctor next day to Berlin, where I 
continued to reside, under his hospitable roof, for a 
couple of months, at the termination of which’ period 
he dismissed me as perfectly cured. 

‘The rest is briefly told. I resigned my commission, 
and married Bertha, who has since proved the greatest 
treasure of my life. For some time we rambled about 
the continent, until an opportunity presented itself of 
purchasing this old property, then in a sadly tumble- 
down state. I immediately began to busy myself with 
its restoration; and, occupied with my farm and blest 
with a darling little wife, I have been ever since one 
of the happiest fellows in the world. ‘To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, I now sleep peacefully in 
my bed, without disturbing honest people at untimely 
hours by any further nocturnal prowling propensities. 
So you see, my dear boy, that there are more ways 
than one of making money, and that what I never 
could do when awake, became an easy task when 
under the influence of somnambulism.’ * 


MAJOR-GENERAL SABINE ON TERRESTRIAL 
MAGNETISM. 


We have from time to time made our readers 
acquainted with the progress of that interesting 
science—terrestrial magnetism ; interesting not merely 
on account of its revelation of one of the most myste- 
rious influences in nature, but also by reason of the 
practical service it renders to the navigator. We 
have now to notice a further contribution towards 
the advancement of this science by Major-general 
Edward Sabine, Treasurer and Vice-president of the 
Royal Society. This gentleman’s name stands fore- 
most among the British philosophers who now make 
terrestrial magnetism their special study; and chief 
among his labours is an important series of papers, 
continued through many years, and still going on, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and in the Reports of the 
British Association. He has now prepared a large 
sheet-map of the various magnetic phenomena for 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas, accompanied by a lucid 
description, in which the history and philosophy of the 
subject are treated of in a masterly style. It is to this 
that we wish to call attention. 

Major-general Sabine renders full justice to the 
merits of Halley, who, more than one hundred and 
seventy years ago, constructed a magnetic map, and 


* In the year 1853, there occurred a similar instance of somnam- 
bulism in Wiesbaden. A young man frequented the Kursaale, in 
his sleep, for several nights, and won considerable sums of money 
at the gaming-tables, The ity of the case created some 
excitement, and was duly chronicled in the continental press, 
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anticipated some of the results that have since been 
arrived at. He shewed that there were ‘two poles 
attracting the north end of the needle in the northern 
hemisphere, and two poles attracting the south end of 
the needle in the southern hemisphere.’ Two of these 
were stronger than the others, and they were not fixed, 
but movable, the movement being of that slow pro- 
gressive nature described by the term ‘secular,’ in 
contradistinction to ‘ periodical.’ For want of sufficient 
data, Halley felt himself baffied in his attempts to 
explain the phenomena; ‘ whether these poles move 
altogether with one motion,’ he says, ‘or with several 
—whether equally or unequally—whether circular or 
libratory ; if circular, about what centre; if libratory, 
after what manner, are secrets as yet utterly unknown 
to mankind.’ 

By enlightened and persevering research, some light 
has been thrown on these secrets—an achievement, 
indeed, of the science of our own day. The impulse 
was given some twenty years ago: it was one with 
which eminent names are associated— Humboldt, 
Herschel, Gauss, and others, and the two scientific 
bodies above mentioned. A regular system of obser- 
vation was organised for every zone of the earth; 
government supplied funds and instruments; and, 
from 1840 to 1845, a mass of observations was accu- 
mulated which, discussed by penetrating minds, has 
added materially to our knowledge of the difficult 
subject. 

For example: Major-general Sabine informs us that 
the present positions of the four magnetic poles have 
been determined exactly or approximately, one of the 
four at the cost of the Norwegian government. Hansteen, 
Erman, and Due travelled to Siberia in 1828-9, and 
found the weaker pole of the northern hemisphere 
to be ‘in or about the meridian of 120° east.’ In 
Halley’s time, it was not far from the meridian of 
the British Islands; and here we see a remarkable 
instance of secular change. In 1843 and 1844, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lefroy, then at Toronto, determined 
the position of the stronger pole: it was in 52° 19’ 
north latitude, and 268° east longitude—the change 
in this case having been but small. A similar state 
of things prevails in the southern hemisphere. The 
antarctic expeditions of Sir James Clark Ross (1839-43) 
acquainted us with the fact, that the stronger southern 
magnetic pole had moved but little fromthe position 
assigned by Halley; while the weaker, which he 
placed 265° east of Greenwich, must now be placed 
between 30° and 40° to the west. Thus the system in 
the south is a duplicate of that in the north. 

These mysterious movements, as is well known, 
are the cause of that change in the direction of the 
magnetic-needle, the ‘declination,’ as it is called, which 
has been noticed almost from the time the compass 
was brought into use. The magnet makes a long and 
slow oscillation from east to west—that is, its northern 
end points sometimes to the east of north, sometimes 
to the west, and points exactly north only when it 
reaches that point in its ‘secular’ movement. Having 
attained its westerly maximum, it is now slowly return- 
ing to the east. ‘The phenomenon is of course observ- 
able in other countries, as well as in England; but with 
a difference. ‘We know,’ says Major-general Sabine, 
‘from thoroughly trustworthy observations, that the 
westerly declination at St Helena has increased during 
the last two hundred years at a nearly uniform rate of 
eight minutes in a year; and not only so, but that this 
annual increase takes place in equal aliquot portions 
in each of the twelve months.’ It does not surprise us 
to be told that ‘we are as yet wholly without a clue to 
guide us to the discovery of causes at once so general 
and so systematic ;’ and we are quite to admit 
that ‘their discovery will undoubtedly rank as one of 
the greatest discoveries in the progress of natural 
knowledge.’ 


The details of the great scheme of observation carried 
on sedulously for the five years, have already been 
explained in this Journal. Some of the observatories 
have been dismounted; a few of the more important 
are still continued. Magnetical observations form part 
of the work of our national observatory at Greenwich. 
The results of these are duly published; while those 
of the quinquenniad have undergone, and are still 
undergoing discussion, always with the effect of add- 
ing somewhat to our knowledge of the subject. Not 
till men were found able and willing to undertake 
the difficult and laborious task, did we know that the 
magnet was subject to daily, monthly, and yearly 
movements or oscillations: that it was subject to 
sudden disturbances, some of which obey a periodical 
law, while others appear, as yet, uncertain as the 
weather-cock. Nor did we know that these disturb- 
ances are seen at observatories in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and at observatories in the southern hemisphere, 
opposite ends of the earth, at one and the same time. 
Neither did we know that the occurrence of spots on 
the sun had anything to do with manifestations of 
terrestrial magnetism; and yet such is the fact. All 
this information is due to the science of the past 
quarter-century. It lifts for us a small corner of the 
veil, while it leaves us still in the dark as to causes. 

The work is not yet complete. Large portions of 
the earth’s surface have never been surveyed. The 
means for completion are, however, better than at any 
previous time. Naval captains now know something 
more of magnetism than what relates to the move- 
ments of the compass-card; and in carrying out the 
great oceanic survey, they will bring home valuable 
observations; and overland travellers are every year 
extending the surveys. These will have to be repeated 
at considerable intervals, so that we may at last clearly 
understand in what all the magnetic changes consist. 
Physicists are seeking for the cause in the nature, or 
the movements—if any—of the interior of the globe, 
in all of which we see how great is the interest 
excited by the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 
The work is zealously encountered, although it is 
‘sowing that a future generation may reap.’ 


LAGSMANBURY. 


Luxe a rotten core beneath the bloom of ripe fruit— 
like a treacherous and villainous heart under a hypo- 
critical aspect—like anything and everything that is | 
evil and bad, yet clings to the semblance of decency 
and goodness—is Lagsmanbury. Neither Westminster, | 
nor, indeed, all London, contains a more remarkable || 
instance of the isolation of that supplementary order 
of society that sinks below classification, yet is in 
the very arms and close embrace of orders whose 
ambition and pretension it is to soar above it. You 
shall pass a hundred times within a few paces of the 
boundaries of the Lagsman’s domain without discover- 
ing it or suspecting its existence—for it lies between 
two well-frequented thoroughfares of respectable and 
official character, and can be entered through either 
only by the narrow approach of a covered-way. The 
world to be found within, however, is worth the notice || 
of the observant, and we shall take the liberty of 
making such investigations as may suffice to satisfy 
our curiosity. 

Three or four acres are probably the utmost extent 
of the whole area, and this is traversed from north 
to south by a narrow winding lane at least twice the 
length of the distance, as the crow flies, between its 
termini: like a long snake in a short bottle, it has to 
double upon itself to keep within its bounds. The 
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sinuous course of the lane saves it from being used 
as a short-cut by pedestrians, and thus helps to 
keep the company within select; another cause con- 
ducing to the same result, is the fact that Lags 
Lane is rarely passable to people of the outer world, 
unless at an early hour. From twenty to thirty 
small courts and znpasses disembogue into it, and of 
whatever is ejected and rejected from them all it is 
necessarily the receptacle, gathering its deposits the 
whole day long. The lane itself is lined with shops 
of a characteristic kind, that tell plainly enough to 
the discriminating onlooker what is the position, and 
to some extent also, what are the pursuits of the 
surrounding inhabitants. Shop-windows do not much 
abound ; with the exception of the baker, the grocer, 
and the barber, there is hardly a trader who is troubled 
with the ceremony of cleaning glass or the prospect of 
a glazier’s bill. Provisions are the chief staple of 
merchandise, and these are of a sort which respect- 
ability rarely sets eyes on. Vegetables both crude and 
cooked, and venerable in either condition, are piled in 
pyramids or heaped on dishes, along with gallipots of 
pickled eels, saucers of pickled cabbage, little hills of 
boiled whelks, stacks of fried soles, sections of cocoa- 
nuts—and a heterogeneous collection of yesterday’s 
unsold fish. The stock of the butcher comes to him 
from the market, and consists of the otherwise unsale- 
able refuse. For those who are not family members, 
there are the eating-houses—we were going to say the 
eook-shops, but in reality very few of them are cook- 
shops. Their carte, however, is not wanting in variety, 
and everything cooked elsewhere comes here in its last 
practicable, not presentable stage, to be finally finished 
off. Here are terribly attenuated shoulders of mutton, 
hams, and sirloins, the remnants of geese and turkeys, 
cod-fish reduced to the gills, fins, and tail—and all the 
disjecta, in a thousand shapes, of the cook-shop, coffee- 
shop, confectioner’s shop, tavern and eating-house of 
more dainty districts; among which, the martello- 
tower-looking pork-pies, which have stood guard for a 
month in the window, cut the most imposing figure. 

On Saturday night, and early on Sunday morning, 
the lane is alive from end to end, being crowded with 
the population of the adjoining courts, for whom it is 
the only available market. At other times, the crowd 
is not excessive, save at the three gin-shops, one in 
the middle, and one at either entrance—unless, as too 
frequently happens, when some disagreement grows 
into a brawl, and every court sends forth its quota 
of sympathisers to take part in the settlement of the 
dispute. The population of the courts may be divided 
into two distinct genera—the residents and the transi- 
tory guests, and each of these is divisible again into 
more species than we care to particularise. We can, 
for many reasons, notice but a few of them; and of 
these, the residents, as they have the strongest claim, 
shall come first. 

There was a time, and that not very long ago, when 
Lagsmanbury was to modern London what White- 
friars was to the London of three centuries back—that 
is, a kind of thieves’ refuge and sanctuary, where, if 
offenders against the law did not defy the police openly, 
they could at least reckon upon eluding their search, 
and lying concealed among their friends till means 
of escape were ready. That state of things ceased with 
the last generation; and there is no longer within the 
whole round of the capital any privileged Alsatia in 
which the hunted criminal may hope to find sanctuary. 
When such dens were scoured out, and their most 
secret recesses exposed to the fiery bull’s-eye of the 
detective, they lost their reputation for safety—the 
criminal desperado now shunned them as the fox 
shuns the trap, and left them to more fortunate 
to whom imperious justice had not yet issued cards of 
invitation. The dearth of accommodations for the toiling 
masses in London drove a rough class of labourers to 


domicile where they could, and it happened in numerous 
instances, and must happen again, that the abandoned 
lair of the thief became the home of the poor labourer’s 
family. So long as the maintenance of the sanctuary 
was possible, the rogues, for obvious reasons, allowed 
no intrusion of honest people; but, the sanctuary at 
an end, it was their policy to adopt an opposite course, 
and they did adopt it. Thus it happens that the 
resident population of Lagsmanbury, at the present 
moment, consists of a low class of. labourers, chiefly 
Irish, who get an honest living by the work of their 
hands, and a predatory class, still lower, who never 
work, but live by the exercise of their wits in the 
prosecution of any artifice or imposture—or, their 
wits failing them, by any species of depredation they 
can find or make an opportunity to commit. The 
contact of these two classes is, of course, the last thing 
that is desirable; but how it is to be avoided is not 
plain. Among the Lagsmen, what is noticeable is the 
determination of those who live by their honest labour, 
and against whom no suspicion rests, to keep them- 
selves and their families distinct and separate from 
their contaminated or suspected neighbours. To do this 
as effectually as may be, they have taken possession 
of certain of the entire courts, into which they admit 
only those who can give a satisfactory account of 
themselves—and have surrendered other quarters as 
entirely to those who have no such account to give. 
All such precautions can prove but partially operative 
against the effects of that evil communication which 
corrupts good manners; yet it is pleasant to witness 
the existence of the principle. 

Among the less permanent residents, are a various 
and vagabond multitude of foreigners. Some are poor 
exiles, spoiled for all useful purposes by the reception of 
our national bounty—starving on a trumpery pittance 
which they ought long ago to have learned to do with- 
out, and too proud and lazy to work to increase it. 
Some are independent grinders of organs or pianos, 
or dancers and exhibiters of dogs, monkeys, wooden 
dolls, or white mice. Some are makers and hawkers 
of plaster images, roaming the streets by day, and 
modelling their wares by night. Some are teachers of 
languages reduced by sickness, extravagance, or ill- 
fortune, to the lowest stage of poverty, and condemned 
to start again from the bottom round of the ladder. 
Some are gamblers in ill-luck, savage with fortune ; 
and not a few are defeated and disappointed projectors, 
who have failed in impressing John Bull with the 
value of their services. 

The migratory class of vagabonds who honour 
Lagsmanbury with their presence at irregular and 
uncertain intervals, embraces the whole catalogue of 
poverty-stricken professional nomads that are seen in 
London streets. A good proportion of these are men 
who travel with ‘ properties’ of some kind or other, and 
for whom the accommodation of the common cheap 
lodging-houses and ‘kens’ would not suffice. There 
are the acrobats and conjurors, with their gymnastic 
apparatus and juggling paraphernalia, their big drums, 
long swords, golden balls, daggers, tinsel robes, the 
lamplighter’s ladder, and the little donkey bound to 
climb to the top of it whenever the public liberality 
mounts to the climbing-point—which it never does. 
There are the dog-leaders and dancers, with their 
melancholy troops. There are the wandering bands 
of boy-Germans, with their burden of battered brass. 
There is the player on the bells, whose apparatus runs 
upon wheels, and has to be stabled like a beast. There 
are the grinders of monster organs as big as caravans. 
There are the Punch and Judy men with their travel- 
ling stages, and the rival proprietors of all those 
variations and modifications of Punch and Judy which 
one encounters from time to time in the public ways. 
There is the travelling rat-catcher: and rat-fighter, 
with his traps and ferrets, and dogs and whiskered 
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menageries. There is the poor 


ler with his pack ; 
the poor Jew picture-dealer, with his collection of moon- 
lights and Dutch metal; the belated hawker of plants, 
shrubs, and flowers, ‘all a-growing and a-blowing;’ 
the omnium stall-keeper, with his stationary stage or 
rambling hand-cart; and the travelling razor-grinder, 
with his rickety equipage. All these—and we have 
not set down a tithe of their. titles—are . er by 
their accompaniments from taking refuge at night in 
the travellers’ rests with which the slums of London 
abound, and in which Lagsmanbury itself is by no 
means wanting. Such places are too crowded for the 
property-men, who therefore make for ‘ Shinders’s,’ 
where properties of any and every kind are taken in 
charge for the night, and placed safe under lock and 
key, for a percentage proportionate to their bulk 
upon the price of their owners’ lodging. 

* Shinders’s’ is a pretty extensive caravanserai, 
occupying the whole area and buildings of Allsaints 
Court. It is said, with what truth we know not, that 
Shinders himself is a retired bear-leader, who formerly 
piped a bruin through every county in England, but 
who retired, when bears went out of fashion, into Lags- 
manbury, and set about gaining a living by providing 
for others that accommodation he had often stood in 
need of himself. Be this as it may, he has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the father of this peculiar class, 
and, under the endearing cognomen of Daddy Shinders, 
is known far and wide. He is the sole householder 
of Allsaints, of which he has purchased the lease, 
converting the premises into that species of hotel of 
which his clients stand most in need. All a parent 
can do for them, he does: he lodges them all at a low 
rent; he boards as many as choose to sit at his table 
for a like consideration; he guards their property 
during their repose or absence; he washes and mends 
for as many as need or choose to submit to that sort 
of service; and the report goes, that he even doses 
them when they are ill. 

A peep into Shinders’s on a summer's day, when his 
clients are, or ought to be, reaping the harvest of their 
year, and making the most of their opportunity, reveals 
a characteristic and suggestive spectacle. The sun may 
be shining and scorching aloft ever so hot, but the air 
of Allsaints is cool and moist, and fragrant with the 
odour of damp linen, combining unmistakably with 
the reek of tobacco and the flavour of ‘entire.’ The 
flagstones of the court exude a soapy ooze, which 
glistens in a deep umbrageous gloom, through which 
the fiery sun casts not a single ray. The reason is, 
that at this season of the year it is always washing- 
day at Shinders’s, and the trophies of the tub are 
hanging out aloft upon innumerable lines stretched 
across from house to house, from poles thrust forth 
from the windows, and from stays and tight-ropes 
rigged from the roofs and chimneys on both sides of 
the way. The miscellaneous and dripping collection 
of rags and ragged costume tells its own tale. Together 
with a regiment of striped shirts, there hang coloured 
sashes and spangled vests, tight-fitting ‘fleshes,’ and 
gaudy mantles of the Spanish cut. There is Judy’s 
gown and headgear, and there are the cutty kirtles of 
the dancing-dogs. ‘The principal mass of the pendent 
napery is, however, an indescribable collection of 
tattered trumpery, which all the washing in the world 
would never cleanse. Beneath this cool and odorous 
shade, you may watch, if you are so inclined, the pro- 
gress of a species of operations, ingenious and industrial, 
rarely offered to your inspection. Here, the proprietor 
of a dilapidated organ has disembowelled the instru- 
ment for the hundredth time, and, with the pipes scat- 
tered in confusion around him, is painfully cobbling at 
the disabled bellows. ‘There, the owner of a cornopean 
doomed never to utter any sort of pean more, is 
endeavouring toe.cast out the dumb spirit by the 
charms of tinkering, plugging, oiling, and soldering. 


Yonder is a man fitting the blade of a property- 
sword to his own swallow, by carefully rounding its 
point with a file and emery-cloth, and smoothing its 
back and edge with a fine polish. Another fellow in 
the corner is training a little mongrel dog to sit on 
a narrow plank, and bark and bite, without change of 
posture, at the proboscis of Mr Punch. Within doors 
there are sounds of hammer and saw, and the tinkle of 
small tools, and the babble of voices—and half-clad 
figures walk in and out, or lounge about the court in 
attitudes half swaggering, half graceful, indicative of 
their professional habits. You have more than a sus- 
picion, as you glance at the defalcations of their outer 
covering, that they are very much in the predicament 
of Beau Tibbs, when his ‘twa shirts’ were gone to the 
wash, and that they are loitering here at home for lack 
of the indispensable habiliments in which to present 
themselves to the public. 

In the rear of Shinders’s is Coster’s Mews. The 
idea of establishing a mews and stabling a stud of 
horses in such a locality as Lagsmanbury, probably 
never entered the brain of the original founder of the 
settlement, whoever he was; at anyrate, he made no 
provision for anything of the kind. What now con- 
stitutes the Mews is nothing but a row of wretched 
cottages flanking a piece of unpaved ground. What 
were once the sitting-rooms of the tenants are now the 
stalls of the beasts—the flooring having been ripped 
up and used for barriers and fittings. The bedrooms 
have been converted into lofts for hay and straw, a 
transformation, however, which does not hinder them 
from being still used as sleeping-rooms when Lagsman- 
bury is crowded, and beds are at a premium. Where 
the horses, and the asses which fully equal them in 
number, that domicile in Coster’s Mews come from, 
and to what class of the community they belong, is 
more than we can determine ; but the Mews is crowded 
all the year round; and such is the demand for the 
accommodation it affords, that twice within the last 
three years it has been rendered capable of stalling an 


increased number of animals, and that without adding 
an inch to its original area—simply by narrowing the | 
stalls. The Mews are under the management of Mr | 
Thady Brill, whose name figures on a sign-board at | 
the entrance ; but there are reasons for supposing that | 
Thady is a man of straw in more senses than one, and | 
that old Daddy Shinders is their veritable proprietor. 

Opposite the entrance to the Mews is the inlet to! 
the Creek—a court, which is also a cul de sac, so | 
narrow that it is possible for the opposite neighbours | 
to shake hands across the space that separates them. | 
The lower floors of the houses are so dark, that the | 
use of them by daylight is impossible; and in the | 
Creek the order of things is inverted—the householders 
living in the upper floors, and letting the lower rooms 
for lodgings. It is in the Creek that typhus and 


cholera always make their first appearance, when these || 
scourges come round. It is here that the most reckless || 
and debased of the Lagsmen are to be found—the || 
psalm-chanter, the ‘ruined tradesman,’ the starved |! 


weaver with five children in clean white pinafores, the 
dolorous dodger, and the smasher. Here infants are 
to be hired, trained to put on melancholy faces to 
excite compassion; and hence children hardly above 
the age of infancy are sent forth to prey upon the 
public by imposture or theft, and starved or tortured 
into accomplished pickpockets and cadgers. We said 
the Creek was an impasse, and so to the uninitiated 
public it is; but a clansman can find a way through 
it into Crack Alley, and take refuge for a time, if 
pursued, in Scamps’ Castle, where he can be captured 
only by a police force. The castle is nothing more than 
a number of dingy tenements standing back to back, 
perforated and pierced into one vast labyrinth, and its 
only defences are its own evil character. It is com- 
paratively empty during summer, by which we mean 
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that it lodges at that time not many more inmates than 
it can decently accommodate; but towards November, 
when the cracksmen and lags crowd into town from 
their provincial tours, and resume their winter-quar- 
ters, it begins to swarm like a hive. It is hither 
the detective comes in search of a practitioner who 
is ‘wanted;’ routing him out with bull’s-eye and 
truncheon in the dead of the night from a score of 
comrades all huddled together on the same floor, 
not a man of whom dreams of resistance. It is here 
rogues in feather hold their nocturnal orgies, until 
drinking, feasting, and gambling have plucked them 
bare again to their last coin, and driven them forth 
to new adventures. It is hither the belated votary 
of Bacchus, who has lost his wits and his way, is 
sometimes beguiled by an accidental friend, and 
|| submitted to that searching and refrigerating process 
‘| which ends by his waking up sad, solitary, sober, 
i shivering, and stripped to his waistcoat and pan- 
‘| taloons, on a dung-heap in Coster’s Mews, or in 
|| the moist kennel of Lags Lane. Whoever looks for 
|| Scamps’ Castle in the expectation of any outward 
and visible sign of its inner and various capabilities, 
|| will be disappointed. He will see but a block of 
grimy brick buildings with ever-open doors, gaping, 
|| jagged windows, and a few half-illegible sign-boards, 
| promising ‘ good accommodation for travellers.’ 

|| We have not surveyed a third of the area of Lags- 
|| manbury; but there is no necessity for continuing 
|| the survey. What should we discover by prosecuting 
|| the investigation? Nothing more than idem, eadem, 
|| idem—more courts, more impasses, more creeks, more 
| travellers’ lodges—and all with the same dirty face, 
the same mixed population, the same undelightful 
|| fragrance. We have had enough of it by this time, 
and we quit without reluctance this delicious nursery- 
ground of freeborn patriots and members of the 
society which prides itself on its growing enlighten- 

ment and Christian philanthropy. 


THE UNLUCKY TRIMMER: 
AN ANECDOTE OF MODERN HUNGARY. 


Ir seems as if fortune delighted in extending her hand 
favourably towards some individuals, while to others 
she puts it forth only to deceive and buffet them 
through life. Her caprices have furnished us with a 
lively example in both manners of dealing. We relate 
the simple facts as we have heard them, without 
adding a word. 

In Hungary, towards the close of 1848, war was the 
only theme in vogue; in Pesth, the word ‘ peace’ was 
| quite out of fashion. The hotels were filled with 
| guests who met for the purpose of discussing the 

favourite topic—martial music was heard from morning 

till night—the European war was preparing. Two 
| personages were sitting together before a small table 

at the hotel Nagy Pipa, to whom the German saying 
_might have been applied—‘ Der eine schweigt, den 
| andere hort zu’ (One keeps silence, the other listens 
| to him); for one of these two personages seemed 
! attentively considering the probable or possible cause 
1 of his companion’s silence, casting from time to time 
| a scrutinising look on his countenance, intended to 


i penetrate whatever dark project might be passing 
| within. This observant individual was no other than 
|| the humane Master Janos, police-corporal and vice- 
|| jailer of the noble city of Pesth; and when we inform 

our readers that he occupied this post during Metter- 

nich’s time, and that, notwithstanding that minister’s 
|| Overthrow, he still retained his position—unlike the 


usual fate of the adherents of a fallen system—they 
will surely admit that the favourite of fortune could 
not be better personified than by the same Master 
Janos. Nor can it be denied that the individual 
opposite was as much persecuted by the fickle god- 
dess as the other was favoured. This was obvious, 
not only from the fact that he was at that moment 
the object of honest Master Janos’s suspicious glances, 
but that he was in that locality at all—that a nail- 
smith’s apprentice from Vienna had wandered into 
Hungary, of all places on earth—a country where the 
craft is carried on wholesale at the corner of every 
village by the Wallachian gipsies. 

Master Janos had not studied Lavater; but long 
experience had led him to conclude, after minute 
examination of the man’s countenance, that some 
counter-revolutionary scheme was turning in his head ; 
consequently he drew his chair nearer, and proceeded 
to break the silence. 

‘Where do you come from, sir, if I may presume 
to ask?’ he inquired, with a wily glance at his 
companion. 

‘Hyay! from Vienna,’ sighed the stranger, looking 
into the bottom of his glass. 

‘And what news from that city ?’ 

*‘Hyay! nothing good.’ 

‘Eh, what?—nothing good! What bad, then?’ 

‘Hyay! war is feared.’ 

‘Feared! what audacity! How dare they fear?’ 

*‘Hyay! JZ do not fear, sir, at thirty leagues’ dis- 
tance; but once I heard from the cellar how they were 
bombarding the streets, and I found nothing very 
agreeable in it.’ 

Master Janos found increased reason for suspicion ; 
he resolved to make the man drink, expecting to 
oy by this means upon the traces of some dangerous 
plot. 

How much does a nailsmith’s stomach require? At 
the second pitcher, his head sunk slowly back, and his 
tongue moved with difficulty. ‘Now for it, thought 
Master Janos, filling his glass. ‘Eljen!—liberty!’ he 
exclaimed, waiting for the nailsmith to strike glasses. 
The latter was not long in responding to the invitation, 
and echoed the word ‘ Eljen!’ as well as his thickening 
tongue permitted. 

‘ Now, it is your turn to give a toast,’ said the vice- 
jailer, eyeing his victim. 

‘Indeed, I am not used to give toasts, sir; I only 
drink them.’ 

‘Come, be social; drink to anybody you consider the 
greatest man in the world.’ 

‘In the whole world ?’ replied the nailsmith, reflecting 
that the world was very large, and that he knew very 
little about it. 

‘Yes, in the whole world,’ pursued Master Janos 
confidently. 

The nailsmith hesitated, scratched his nose, scratched 
his ears, scratched his whole head, and finally cried 
out: ‘Success to Master Slimak!’ The vice-jailer 
shuddered at this public demonstration. What could 
Master Slimak be but some low plotting fellow? 
Without any further ado, he seized the nailsmith by 
the collar, and, escorting him to the town-hall, dragged 
him into a narrow, ominous-looking chamber, before 
a stout red-faced gentleman. 

‘This man is a suspicious character,’ he exclaimed. 
In the first place, he has the audacity to fear war; in 
the next, he sat from seven till half-past nine—two 
whole hours and a half—without opening his lips; and, 
finally, he was impious enough to give a public toast 
to a certain Master Slimak, who is probably quite as 
suspicious a character as himself.’ 

‘Who is this Slimak?’ asked the stout red-faced 
gentleman. 

‘Nobody indeed,’ said the trembling Viennese, ‘ but 
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my former master, an honest nailsmith, whom I served 
four years, and would be serving still, had his wife not 
beaten me.’ 

‘Impossible!’ ejaculated the fat red-faced personage. 
‘It is not customary to give public toasts to such 

le.’ 

* But I don’t know what the customs are here.’ 

‘If you wished to give a toast, why did you not 
drink to constitutional liberty, to the Upper and 
Lower Danube armies, or to freedom of the press?’ 

* Hyay, sir, I could not learn all that in a month.’ 

‘ But in three months, I daresay, you will be able to 
learn it well enough. Master Janos, take that man 
into custody.’ 

The humane Master Janos again seized the delin- 
quent by the collar, and escorted him to the place 
appropriated to such malefactors, where he had time 
to consider why he was put there. 

The three months passed slowly enough to the nail- 
smith. It was now the middle of March. Master 
Janos punctually released his prisoner ; and the honest 
man, determined to prove the reform in his sentiments, 
and thereby rise in Master Janos’s opinion. 

‘Success to liberty and the Hungarian arms!’ cried he. 
Master Janos stumbled against the wall in speechless 
horror; and as soon as he recovered his equilibrium, 
he seized the astonished nailsmith, who, when he had 
regained his terrified senses, found himself again in 
the narrow, ominous-looking chamber; but now, instead 
of the stout red-faced gentleman, he stood before a lean 
black one, who, when he understood the charge against 
the prisoner, without permitting any explanation, con- 
demned him to three months’ imprisonment, informing 
him that henceforth, unless he wished to fare worse, 
he must exclaim, ‘Success to the imperial armies, the 
great constitution, and the one and powerful Austria!’ 
And the nailsmith, having made three steps beyond his 
prison-door, was brought back to renew his captivity, 
and to ponder over his strange fate. 

The three months again passed, and it was some time 
in June that Master Janos released his captive. ‘The 
poor man, even at his prison-door, began to bawl out 
redeeming words. ‘Long live Prince Windischgritz! 
Success to glorious Austria!’ cried he. Master Janos 
laid his hand upon his sword, as if to protect himself 
from this incorrigible man. 

‘What!’ demanded he, ‘was it not enough to 
imprison you twice? Have you not yet learned what 
to say? Step in here;’ and for the third time there 
was the narrow chamber; but, instead of the meagre 
black gentleman, it was again the red-faced individual 
before whom our victim appeared to answer for his 
oft-repeated crime. 

‘ Obstinate traitor!’ he exclaimed, ‘ are aware 
of the extent of your offence; and that if I did not 
condemn you, as I mercifully do now, to an imprison- 
ment of three months on my own responsibility, you 
must be given up to justice, and would probably be cut 
into four quarters, as you deserve?’ The unhappy 
man could not do otherwise than rejoice, in his extreme 
terror, at the mildness of the sentence. 

‘What should I have said?’ he asked of his lenient 
judge, in a voice of despair. 

‘What should you have said? Why, success to the 
republic! success to dem ! success to revolution!’ 
The poor fellow promised faithfully to remember these 
things, and resigned himself patiently to the new lease 
granted him of his dark abode. 

During the ensuing three months, everything had 
changed except the good-fortune of Master Janos; 
neither time nor chance could succeed in displacing 
him, as they had so many others. He was still 
vice-jailer of the noble city of Pesth. It was now 
September; the nailsmith’s penalty was out, and 
Master Janos called him forth. The prisoner’s counte- 
nance ex something unusually important; and 


no sooner did the jailer approach, than, seizing his 
he burst into tears. 

‘Oh, Master Janos,’ said he, sobbing, ‘tell the 
gentleman that I humbly kiss his hand, and wish from 
the bottom of my heart success to the republic!’ 

As the hungry wolf pounces on the lamb, so once 
more did Janos seize the nailsmith by the ill-used 
collar; and indeed so shocked was the worthy jailer, 
that after dragging the prisoner into the narrow 
ominous-looking room, it was some time ere he could 
explain the circumstance to the lean black gentleman, 
who once more occupied the place of the fat red-faced 
one; and great was his surprise when this individual, 
instead of sentencing the delinquent to be broken 
on the wheel, merely awarded him three months more 
incarceration. 

On the 3d of November 1849, all who had been 
imprisoned for slight political offences were released 
from confinement; among others, the nailsmith. As 
Master Janos opened the door, the unfortunate man 
stopped his mouth with his handkerchief, giving the 
humane jailer to know by this pantomime that he 
would henceforth keep his demonstrations to himself. 


FOUNDLING-HOSPITALS IN CHINA. 


in China! What? in China, 
whose ditches, canals, and rivers are reported by some 
to be strewn ever and anon with the bodies of infants, 
that of course have been killed by their horrid mothers 
overnight! What? foundling-hospitals in a country 
whose metropolitan streets are said to have carts 
heavily rolling along them daily, to wheel away the 
dead and dying boys and girls thrown out by their 
unnatural parents! Is it possible that, in the breasts 
of the Chinese, there can be one drop of the milk of 
human kindness, at least for children?’ The fact is, 
much extravagance and carelessness are chargeable 
on those who retail and re-echo such stories of Chinese 
infanticide. 


Alt 1 


itals exist in all the principal towns 
of the empire of China; but the following is an account 
of one in Shang-hae, founded in the year 1710, which 
I visited last in 1852. 

It stands in the south-east part, and near the centre 
of the city, in a retired lane; where over an unpre- 
tending gateway there is the inscription on stone, 
Yuhyingtang—‘ The Hall for Nourishing Infants. The 
first thing that attracts your attention is a drawer 
at the right side of the entrance. Curiosity led me 
to pull it out, and I found it nicely wadded with 
cotton. On shutting it, I heard a bell tinkle inside 
the building; and it was explained to me that this 


drawer was meant for the deposit of any babe brought || 


there by day or night. That due notice may be given 
to the inmates, the drawer, as soon as it slides back, 
touches a spring that pulls a bell; and then the 
porter hastens to open it and introduce the live 
contents to the resident director. 

Upon entering the building, I counted twenty-four 
indoor foundlings, chiefly infant girls, and among 
them maimed, blind, and idiots. To one child in 
particylar my attention was called—a deaf-mute eleven 
years of age. Of outdoor patients they had at that 
time 100 on their books. The nursery apartments 
were small, with cots humble, but sufficiently comfort- 
able for the nurses. Some low empty barrels were 
pointed out, which, I am told, were used for lodging 
the little creatures, to relieve the nurses’ arms when 
their charges became too heavy or began to creep 
about. These child-barrels are about the ordinary 


height of a crawling infant, and full of straw, into 
which the piccaninny is put, and kept erect and out 
of harm’s way. Of hired wet-nurses I saw several, 
some of them in charge of two or three babes; and 
all were young, and appeared more healthy, clean, 
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and good-looking than women generally of the lower 
orders. I was introduced to two resident officers, 
one a medico in his surgery, rather respectable in 
appearance and bearing. They informed me that, as 
the children grow up, they are adopted into families, 
|or betrothed, or sent out to service. But no more 
| accurate description can be given of the establishment, 
|| its objects and working, than in its annual Reports, 
|| of which I have two specimens, one (for the year 1849) 
| presented me on my last visit. 

|| Perhaps the most curious and instructive part of 
|| that Report is the rules of the institution. A list of 
|| fourteen of these is given, which are too long and 
minute for more than a brief summary of the more 
important. ‘These provide that the friends of the 
|| society shall meet every fortnight in the building, 
|when, after paying their respects to the patron idol, 
they shall inspect the children, inquire into the conduct 
|| of the nurses, and give them their allowances in money 
| and food. Under another head, the examination to be 
|| given to each foundling on entering is detailed in the 
| following terms :—‘ officers of the establishment 
must try to find out the year, month, and day of the 
| child’s birth; the lines and form of the fingers must 
|| be inspected ;* likewise whether all the senses and 
|| members be perfect, and if there be on the body any 
| sears or sores: all these particulars must be regis- 
| tered, and the child may then be given to one of the 
| nurses to suckle.’ 

Special attention is called to the hiring of wet-nurses, 
on which subject a whole paragraph is bestowed. 
‘Nothing can be so important in the rearing of infants 

| as to select suitable wet-nurses. This ought always to 
be attended to with caution. Should any woman wish 
to obtain such a situation in our establishment, her 
own husband may come and give in her name, or a 
relative may do so, or a neighbour; but they must 
likewise stand security for her. The resident officers 
must then see that she is really able to suckle. If she 
_be approved of, let her full name be entered on the 
lists; and when the foundlings are brought in, let 
| them be distributed amongst these wet-nurses, as 
need be. Let there be constant vigilance to ascertain 
|| whether these women prove neglectful of their charge, 
|| or pass the children over to other hands, or exchange 
| the children amongst themselves, so as to avoid trouble, 
_or, what is worse than all, whether they have sent their 
|| own children into the building, and then offered them- 
selves as nurses, for the sake of gain..... It is the 
|| duty of the officers of the establishment to make all 
|| these inquiries. Should any of the nurses be charged 
|| with light offences, dismiss them at once, and appoint 
|| others in their stead ; but for more serious offences, let 
|| them be handed over to the justice of the law.’ 
| The eleventh rule requires due clothing to be pro- 
|| vided for the children, and prescribes that ‘in the third 
|month there shall be given each foundling a calico- 
| shirt and a pair of trousers; in the fourth, a breast- 
bib and mosquito curtains; and in the eighth, a cotton 
, jacket and petticoat, a cap, stockings, and a wadded 
coverlet. All these articles must have the mark of 
the establishment stamped on them, and whenever 
| they are given out, must be registered in the books. 
The nurses are forbidden to pawn them. Each year, 
| exactly as each season expires, the clothes must be 
| duly changed; and should any child die or be adopted, 
| they must be restored to the establishment.’ Again: 
| ‘An infant that has been deserted, has been cast away 
| from the regard of both father and mother; but our 
|| institution engages to receive and train it up. Now, 
| after that child has by adoption been transferred by 


| 


* The object of this is to prevent or detect any kind of 
| smuggling or exchanging children belonging to the institution. 
| Thus prisoners and exiles have generally the wrinkles and lines 
| upon their hands carefully examined and to prevent 


us into other hands, if any one should falsely assume to 
be its father or mother, and by force carry it off, the 
only appeal against such savage villainy is just to lay 
the written engagements between the board and the 
adopting family before the magistrate, and hand the 
offenders over to justice.’ Moreover, ‘ our asylum pro- 
vides only for taking charge of deserted infants; so 
should any persons recommend their own child to be 
suckled by the nurses of this house, on the plea that 
the mother is sick or dead, or bring any child of three 
years old and upwards that can feed itself and walk 
—no such case can for a moment be entertained, and 
we shall appeal to the magistrate for support.’ 

Finally, ‘as to the adoption by families of foundlings 
from our establishment—the male children must be 
adopted according to all the rules and rites of legiti- 
macy, as if the adopting parents were childless; then 
there need be no more trouble about them. But about 


the girls, to prevent their being taken away merely to 


be reared for concubinage, or made objects of purchase, 
or reserved for other vile purposes, the superintendent 
of the institution, unless he already be thoroughly 
acquainted with the contracting parties, must first of 
all inquire about the occupations of the said persons, 
so that he may be quite certain that the child is not 
to be doomed to debasement of any kind. But even 
then, previous to any formal transfer of the girl, let 
due securities be taken from the relatives and neigh- 
bours of the parties. This being a point of first-rate 
importance, let the utmost caution be exercised in it.’ 

One of the annual Reports of this institution winds 
up with an appeal for increased support from the 
public in these words: ‘Suppose that, for the sake of 
kindness to our fellow-men, especially those destitute 
creatures that are fatherless and motherless, every 
one among the benevolent in this neighbourhood were 
each day to contribute only one cash (or about one- 
seventh of a farthing), this would be sufficient to sup- 
port all the foundlings in this house for one day. Now, 
it would be well if each person were not to set down 
a little good as unmeritorious, or the most trifling 
donation as useless. Who knows but by this act you 
may lead others to follow your example? By the 
vernal breath from your own lips, either you may 
nourish a blade of benevolence in the field of happi- 
ness, or you may cherish the bud already sprouting. 
By promptly taking advantage of any opportunity, 
when offered, for accomplishing your object, you may 
greatly promote the kind aims of this institution, at 
which we shall be mightily pleased.— Respectfully 
addressed to the public by the Committee of the 
Shang-hae Foundling-hospital.’ 


EQUITABLE VILLAGES IN AMERICA. 


A PAPER under the above title was read at the meeting 
of the British Association at Glasgow last September. 
It is now printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society ; 
and being in its way a curiosity, we think our readers 
may like to know something of its purport. The 
object of the founder of these villages is almost iden- 
tical with that of some other philanthropists whose 
names will occur to the mind—namely, to remove all 
causes of moral and social discord, ‘ and to establish a 
prevailing spirit of peace, order, and social sympathy.’ 
A most praiseworthy undertaking, if it could but be 
accomplished. ‘There are several equitable villages 
already in the United States—that country of wonder- 
ful schemes—one of them named Modern Times, being 
on Long Island, not a great way from New York. Mr 
Josiah Warren is the founder; and these are the prin- 
ciples by which he hopes to solve the social problem: 
‘ Individuality—the sovereignty of every individual— 
cost as the limit of price—a circulating medium 
founded on the cost of labour—adaptation of the supply 
to the demand.’ The sovereignty mentioned in the 
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second item is defined as a function or capability 
growing out of the first, and is supported by an elabo- 
rate argument. Leaving those points, we find a passage 
which lets us into Mr Warren’s views on another 
question. He does not use the word commerce, we are 
told, ‘in its restricted and ordinarily understood sense, 
as pertaining only to trade and the interchange of 
commodities, but in the enlarged old English significa- 
tion of the word conversation—that is, human inter- 
course of all sorts, interchange of — business, ideas, 
civilities, or amusements; in short, the concrete, or 
tout ensemble of hu relations.” 

Mr Warren mainthins stoutly, that to say a thing 
is worth what it will fetch, is a mistake fraught with 
most mischievous consequences. ‘ Value,’ he holds, ‘has 
nothing whatever to do, on scientific principles, with 
settling the price at which any article should be sold. 
Cost is the only equitable limit, and by cost is meant 
the amount of /abour bestowed on its production, that 
measure being again measured by the painfulness or 
repugnance of the labour itself.’ 

Traders everywhere—that is, the sellers—fancy that 
they have something to do with determining the value 
of an article; but Mr Warren avers that ‘value is a 
consideration for the purchaser alone;’ and he bases 
his views on an experience of twenty-eight years. 
There can be no equity in commerce, as he shews, 
unless the amount paid for any product of labour have 
as much labour in it as the article received. And so, 
as the argument goes on, we find that the ‘measure of 
equity’ is to be found in ‘some method for comparing 
the relative repugnance of different kinds of labour.’ 

The author of the paper, Mr Pare, states as one of 
his reasons for bringing it before the Association, his 
wish that attention should be drawn to the subject. 
He does not enter into particulars as to any one of the 
equitable villages; but he tells us that there is not 
one of the principles advocated by Mr Warren ‘ which 
has not been patiently, repeatedly, and successfully 
applied in practice in a variety of modes during the 
last eight-and-twenty years, and long before they were 
announced in theory.’ We observe that there are 
sundry works published on the subject, including a 
monthly periodical in which the ‘progress of the 
equity movement’ is regularly recorded. 


DRYDEN’S FUNERAL. 


I come now from Mr Dryden’s funeral, where we 
had an ode in Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms ; 
whence you may find that we don’t think a poet worth 
Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremony was a kind 
of rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for Hudibras than him, 

the cavalcade was mostly burlesque; but he was 
an extraordinary man, and buried after an extraordi 
fashion; for I do believe there was never such another 
burial seen. The oration, indeed, was great and ingenious, 
worthy the subject, and like the author, whose prescrip- 
tions can restore the living, and his pen embalm the dead. 
And so much for Mr Dryden, whose burial was the same 
with his life, variety, and not of a piece. The quality and 
mob, farce and heroics; the sublime and ridicule mixt 
a Cleopatra in a hackney-coach.—George 

‘arquhar 


TOBACCO CUSTOMS. 


= first had silver pipes, but the ordinary sort made 
a walnut-shell and a strawe. I have heard my 
grandfather say that one pipe was handed from man to 
man round the table. Within these thirty-five years 
[written about 1680] ’twas scandalous for a divine to take 
tobacco. It was then sold for its wayte in silver. I have 
heard some of our old yeomen neighbours say, that when 
they went to market they culled out their biggest shillings 
of it are the greatest his majestie hath.—Aubrey—In Notes 
and Queries. 


LEAVES FROM A WITHERED TREE. 


Here is a vase of withered leaves, 

Plucked long ago from a rose-tree’s bloom ; 
Yet the scent of their faded beauty gives 
An odour of life to the quiet room— 

An odour that fills my memory 

With thoughts of a cherished red rose-tree. 


I take from my shelf a little book, 

‘From a faithful friend ’—ah, well-a-day ! 
Should I not grieve that each longing look 
Shews me a friendship flown away ? 

But still 1 am glad a sign to see 

That he once was a faithful friend to me. 


This letter of love in my youthful prime, 
Said ‘ For ever thine’—with tear and sigh. 
But now I have learnt that churlish Time 
Gives love and its warmest vow the lie; 
And yet ’tis a pleasant thought to me 
That once she loved me faithfully. 


So when I am sad with silent grief, | 
Wishing each weary breath my last, 
These relics of pleasure bring relief | 
From the brighter times of the happy past, 
And I feel, though dark my present fate, i 
That I was not alway desolate. 


ALUM IN CHINA. 
This mineral is largely employed by the Chinese in 
dyeing, and to some extent in paper-making, as with us. |, 
Surgeons apply it variously, after depriving it of its water | 
of crystallisation, and in domestic life it is used for 
precipitating vegetable substances suspended in potable || 
water. It is used also by the Chinese in a manner 
peculiar to themselves. Fishermen are usually provided 
with it, and when they take one of those huge Rhizostoma 
which abound on the coast, they rub the animal with the 
pulverised styptic, to give a degree of coherence to the | 
gelatinous mass. Architects employ it as a cement in | 
those airy bridges which span the water-courses. It is _ 
poured in a molten state into the interstices of the stones; | 
and in structures not exposed to constant moisture, the | 
cohesion is perfect; but in damp situations it becomes a | 
hydrate, and crumbles. Alum was first introduced into | 
China from the west; and until-a comparatively recent | 
period, the best kind, called sometimes Persian, and at || 
others Roman alum, was brought from Western Asia. i 
Numerous localities where an inferior article is manu- || 
factured are mentioned in the pharmacopoeia. That from || 
Sz’-chuen is represented as having the property of con- || 
verting iron into copper, or of coating iron with copper, i 
by placing the former metal in a solution of rice-liquor | 

} 


Joun Custer. | 


and alum the stone of that province.—Dr Macgowan's | 
Chinese serial. 


GRAVY SYMPATHY. 


Most London dinners evaporate in whispers to one’s 
next-door neighbour. I make it a rule never to speak to | 
mine, but fire across the table; though I broke it once, | } 
when I heard a lady, who sat next me, in a low sweet voice | 

say: ‘No gravy, sir.’ I had never seen her before, but I | 
turned suddenly round, and said: ‘Madam, I have been 
looking for a person who disliked gravy all my life; let us 
swear eternal friendship. —Sydney Smith. | 
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